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Thought Content in Composition 
and Conversation 


ANY language teachers, particularly on the college level, have de- 

plored the isolation of language study from the rest of the student’s 
program. It is an unfortunate truth that, between classes in which students 
are concerned with important political, historical or literary questions, there 
comes an hour of puerile exercise bearing little or no relation to the stimu- 
lating intellectual activity of the day’s work. This is especially deplorable 
today when classes have large numbers of mature students who are eager 
for intelligent discussion of important matters. In an attempt to correct this 
situation, the writer, in his third semester French classes at Harvard Col- 
lege, temporarily abandoned the English-to-French translation in the text- 
book. He substituted a system of composition whose essentials were sug- 
gested by Professor Howard Stone, of Wesleyan University, who has used it 
successfully for some years. The particular direction which this method 
took, especially in effectively combining composition and conversation with 
intellectual interests, is probably peculiar to the present situation at Harvard. 
The method to be described, however, should lend itself to a great variety of 
applications. 

Instead of using the translation exercises in the textbook, the instructor 
prepared and distributed a mimeographed sheet containing a passage from a 
recognized French author which was designed to provide thought content as 
well as linguistic exercise. (Two samples of these mimeographed sheets are 
appended to this article.) About twenty minutes were taken up with making 
the assignment. The instructor frankly translated to the students the words 
and phrases which he thought difficult and allowed the students to ask ques- 
tions about the meaning of any portions of the text which gave them trouble. 
The object of the assignment time was to make the passage completely 
understandable so that little time would be lost by the students in dictionary 
work or translation at home. 

For their assignment the students were instructed to read the passage a 
number of times, jotting down words, phrases and grammatical construc- 
tions which they would find useful in writing a short theme on the same 
subject. They were told that they must assimilate the meaning of the text 
thoroughly before beginning their own compositions. Then they were to put 
aside the mimeographed sheet and, working from their notes, write a 150- 
word essay on the subject covered in the mimeographed sheet. The compo- 
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sition was to be modeled on this mimeographed sheet, but the students 
might summarize, paraphrase, discuss, disagree or interpret, or they might 
choose one aspect of the passage and elaborate that. In other words, they 
were allowed to depart from the text to the extent they desired. They were 
told, however, to venture on uncharted courses only with the greatest cau- 
tion. (In practice, there seemed to be little danger of the compositions’ being 
too free since only the good students departed significantly from the substance 
of the text in the first exercise of this sort. Subsequently, most of the stu- 
dents, while using much of the vocabulary and idiom of the text, ventured 
to express their own opinions on the matters in question.) 

At the next session of the class, the students having studied the mate- 
rial and written their compositions, the time was devoted to oral discussion. 
The instructor launched prepared questions covering the content, interpre- 
tation and application of the mimeographed material. (Sample questions 
follow the texts at the end of this article.) The eager response of the students 
was in striking contrast to the writer’s previous experience with routine 
questions on the day’s reading which evoked little enthusiasm. Here, on the 
contrary, the students vied with one another to express themselves on the 
interesting and important matters under discussion, and there was no 
evidence of the usual inhibitions in speaking a foreign language. So willing 
were the students to speak out that, in almost every class session where this 
method of oral work was tried, each student spoke at least once, and that on 
a voluntary basis. The instructor, by overlooking all but the most glaring 
errors of pronunciation and usage, tried to encourage an atmosphere in 
which the subject-matter was the chief concern and French strictly the tool 
necessary for expression. Despite the obvious linguistic limitations of third- 
semester students, the writer vouches that in animation and interest these 
discussions yield little to discussions on similar subjects conducted in 
English. 

After reading and grading the compositions, the instructor spent approx- 
imately fifteen minutes of a subsequent class session summarizing the 
errors made by the class. While all errors were marked on the individual 
papers, in the general presentation the instructor confined himself to errors 
in grammar and idiom committed by a large number of students and to 
matters which seemed to be most useful to students in writing compositions 
of this sort. The instructor found a new interest in grammar on the part of 
the students since grammar was now no longer a detached skill or routine 
exercise but rather a tool which the students needed to express their ideas 
on matters of interest and importance to them. 

Certain obvious problems present themselves in the application of this 
method of composition and conversation, but also certain advantages. The 
most striking virtue of this system is that it helps elevate language study to 
an approximately equal place with other courses in the student’s academic 
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life. The foreign language need no longer be accepted on faith as a means to 
an end because it is now closely related with the end itself. The various 
linguistic skills are, furthermore, brought together in a unified program. 
The student’s reading ability is surely enhanced by the close study of mean- 
ingful material written by recognized authors, and composition and oral 
expression are combined to enable the student to express himself. Grammar 
is put in its proper place as a tool for expression, and pronunciation takes on 
a new importance in the student’s desire to convey his thought to his 
fellows. 

The choice of material presents a real problem. The type of texts 
adopted, so far as difficulty is concerned, must be determined by the ability 
of the class. The subject-matter may be chosen arbitrarily on the basis of a 
judgment of the students’ interests or may be related to other courses which 
are being taken by large numbers of freshmen or sophomores. Thus certain 
large history, philosophy or government courses will be found to be well 
represented in any third semester language class, and material related to 
the topics studied in those courses will usually produce lively themes and 
animated discussions. The task of finding and mimeographing suitable texts 
is excessive if this system is adopted by an individual instructor, but on a 
departmental scale there should be no difficulty. 

The grading of the themes offers some difficutly. The time for marking a 
150-word essay, however, soon drops from the neighborhood of six minutes 
to three; thus an average set of papers can be graded in about ninety 
minutes. Since this composition-conversation routine would probably not 
be used more than twice a month in the average course where reading is the 
primary aim, there should be no excessive burden on the instructor. Stand- 
ards for grading are difficult to set, but two or three gradings should suffice 
to guide the instructor in what he may expect. As for testing, it is suggested 
that the instructor merely devote a class hour occasionally to a briefer 
composition done in the same manner as that followed for the outside work. 


De l’objet des états divers 


—Montesquieu 


Quoique tous les états aient en général un méme objet, qui est de se maintenir, 
chaque état en a pourtant un qui lui est particulier, L’agrandissement était l’objet 
de Rome; la guerre, celui de Lacédémone; la religion, celui des lois judaiques; le 
commerce, celui de Marseille; la tranquillité publique, celui des lois de la Chine; 
la navigation, celui des lois des Rhodiens; la liberté naturelle, l’objet de la police 
des sauvages; en général, les délices du prince, celui des états despotiques; sa gloire 
et celle de l’état, celui des monarchies; l’indépendance de chaque particulier est 
l'objet des lois de Pologne. Il y a aussi une nation dans le monde qui a pour objet 
direct de sa constitution la liberté politique. Nous allons examiner les principes 
sur lesquels elle la fonde. S’ils sont bons, la liberté y paraitra comme dans un miroir. 
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Il y a dans chaque état trois sortes de pouvoirs: la puissance législative, la 
puissance exécutrice des choses qui dépendent du droit des gens, et la puissance 
exécutrice de celles qui dépendent du droit civil. Par la premiére, le prince ou le 
magistrat fait des lois un temps ou pour toujours, et corrige ou abroge celles qui 
sont faites. Par la seconde, il fait la paix ou la guerre, envoie ou recoit des am- 
bassades, établit la sireté, prévient les invasions. Par la troisiéme, il punit les crimes 
ou juge les différends des particuliers. On appellera cette derniére la puissance de 
juger; et l’autre, simplement la puissance exécutrice de |’état. 

La liberté politique, dans un citoyen, est cette tranquillité d’esprit qui provient 
de l’opinion que chacun a de sa stireté; et, pour qu’on ait cette liberté, il faut que le 
gouvernement soit tel qu’un citoyen ne puisse pas craindre un autre citoyen. 

Lorsque dans la méme personne ou dans le méme corps de magistrature la 
puissance législative est réunie 4 la puissance exécutrice, il n’y a point de liberté, 
parce qu’on peut craindre que le méme monarque ou le méme sénat fasse des lois 
tyranniques pour les exécuter tyranniquement. II] n’y a point encore de liberté si la 
puissance de juger n’est pas séparée de la puissance législative et de |’exécutrice. 
Si elle était jointe 4 la puissance législative, le pouvoir sur la vie et la liberté des 
citoyens serait arbitraire; car le juge serait législateur. Si elle était jointe a la puis- 
sance exécutrice, le juge pourrait avoir la force d’un oppresseur. Tout serait perdu 
si le méme homme ou le méme corps exergait ces trois pouvoirs: celui de faire des 
lois, celui d’exécuter les résolutions publiques, et celui de juger les crimes ou les 
différends des particuliers. 

Quel est l’objet général de tous les états? 

Quel était l’objet particulier du gouvernement de Rome? 

Quelle nation a pour object direct la liberté politique? 

Quel est l’objet particulier des Etats-Unis en ce moment? De |’Angleterre? De 
la Russie? 

Pourquoi est-il nécessaire de séparer les trois pouvoirs dans un état? 

Donnez la définition de la liberté politique. 

Dans quels pays existe-t-elle aujourd’hui? 

Quel est le rapport entre la liberté et ]’égalité? 

Comment les peuples perdent-ils leur liberté? Exemples. 


Les bétes-machines 


—Descartes 


Les animaux n’ont pas de langage; et ceci ne témoigne pas seulement que les 
bétes ont moins de raison que les hommes, mais qu’elles n’en ont point du tout; 
car On voit qu’il n’en faut que fort peu pour savoir parler. Il n’y a point d’hommes 
si hébétés et si stupides qu’ils ne soient capables d’arranger ensemble diverses 
paroles; et au contraire il n’y a point d’animal, tant parfait et tant heureusement né 
qu’il puisse étre, qui en fasse autant. 

Les mémes animaux qui accomplissent avec perfection certains actes sont 
incapables d’adapter les moyens merveilleux dont ils disposent 4 la production 
d’actes légérement différents: de sorte que ce qu’ils font mieux que nous ne prouve 
pas qu’ils ont de l’esprit, car 4 ce compte ils en auraient plus qu’aucun de nous et 
feraient mieux en toutes choses, mais prouve plutét qu’ils n’en ont point, et que 
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c’est la nature qui agit en eux, selon la disposition de leurs organes, ainsi qu’on 
voit qu’une horloge, qui n’est composée que de roues et de ressorts, peut compter 
les heures et mesurer le temps plus justement que nous avec notre prudence. 

Aprés l’erreur de ceux qui nient Dieu, il n’y en a point qui éloignent plus les 
esprits du droit chemin de la vertu que d’imaginer que l’4me des bétes soit de méme 
nature que la nétre et que par conséquent nous n’avons rien a craindre ni a espérer 
aprés cette vie non plus que les mouches et les fourmis. 


Qu’est-ce qui prouve que Jes animaux n’ont pas de raison? 

Quelle preuve y a-t-il qu’ils n’ont pas d’intelligence? 

S’ils n’ont pas d’intelligence, comment les animaux peuvent-ils accomplir cer- 
tains actes avec perfection, d’aprés Descartes? 

Comparez la communication des animaux avec celle des hommes. 

Donnez une définition des mots: raison, intelligence. 

D’aprés cette définition les animaux en ont-ils? 

D’o vient la superiorité de l"homme sur les animaux? 

Y a-t-il des points ot certains animaux sont supérieurs aux hommes? 


ABRAHAM C. KELLER 
Harvard University 


“xv. EXPERIMENT FOR TEACHING A SECOND LANGUAGE—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


There is general agreement that the United States is handicapped in taking its proper 
place in world affairs by the fact that there are too few Americans who know a second language 
well—that is to say, a language in addition to English. 

While there may be a difference of opinion as to which second language is most needed 
for the United States to take its proper place in world affairs, it is probably true that, at the 
present time, Spanish is the language for which there is the greatest need. 

Authorities are in agreement that for an individual to learn a second language well during 
his public school life it is necessary for him to begin it earlier than the ninth grade. 

It is therefore recommended that the Superintendent of Instruction be authorized to set 
up, beginning September 2, 1947, experiments in a number of schools, not to exceed three, in 
which pupils will begin the study of Spanish in such grades as may be designated by the 
Superintendent.’ 


Excerpt from September 1947 Proceedings of the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis 


Experimental classes at the sixth and eighth-grade level have been authorized. 
Results are so encouraging that it is believed efforts to extend the experiment to 
other classes and languages will be approved. 


The Last of the French 
Bohemtan Poets 


ILLON, that wayward Bohemian who took all the passionate life of 

medieval France under his wing, did not die intestate as some claim. He 
left 2 bouncing legacy, a crop of latter day Bohemian poets who lived in the 
same clamorous, lusty tradition as their prototype. 

It was a small company, some half dozen, with, possibly, as their arbiter 
bibendi—and not figuratively—that full blooded member of the roystering 
medieval guild of vagantes, Jean Richepin. They are gone now, all of them— 
happy, unquestionably, not to behold, after 1870, the German beast stamp- 
ing once more on Gallic soil. Their lives, their mores, their poetry, in retro- 
spect, were all touched with nostalgia for things gone—living examples of 
Henri Murger’s warm, human, helpless and hapless students, painters, 
grisettes and les petits gens who made up Bohemian Paris. 

The most forceful, the most prolific and most articulate of them all was 
Jean Richepin who, in spite of becoming an Academician, remained at heart 
a natural Bohemian. Even in appearance, with his outspread beard and the 
Dumasesque crop of hair, he represented the characteristic Bohemian poetic 
spirit. In that spirit he belonged to the people he wrote of—the temperamen- 
tal, passionate, loosened wanderers of the earth. 

From his very birth Richepin had a flair for the exotic, being born in 
Algeria in 1849. Until 1926, when he died in Paris, he was amazingly prolific— 
producing through half a century a stream of spirited dramas, librettos, 
essays, short stories and poems that, in content and pungency of style, 
thrust themselves into immediate popularity. 

Fora time Richepin was a student at the Ecole Normale Supérieure. But 
after he returned to Paris from his experience asa franc-tireur in the Franco- 
Prussian War, he revealed himself as far from an adherent to the usual con- 
ventions. He tried his hand as a sailor, next as a stevedore. Then he entered 
on the literary life, writing for the metropolitan papers, for the stage and 
opera and probing for literary material into all kinds of perversities and 
emotional extravagances. His high, flaunting disdain for the accepted bour- 
geoisie culminated in La chanson des gueux—his Bohemian masterpiece— 
and a month in jail together with a fine of five hundred francs. But—he 
remarks in one of his letters—he was merely lauding wine and women in 
the tradition of Horace, Rabelais, Béranger—even King Solomon. 

Richepin was, in a certain sense, a French Robert Louis Stevenson, but 
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he was more dynamic, more abundantly Hellenic. He is the supreme poet of 
the winding road—clamant poet of the furtive byways of France, of deep 
fields and fiery Norman calvados, of companionable humanity and misery. He 
is the literate protagonist and chanter of Les gueux, the tag rag and bobtail of 
French hobodom, the Beggars of Bohemia, the carefree, drinking, wenching, 
chanting Goliards who made the highways of Renaissance Europe echo with 
paeans to life, love and the jovial bowl. 

There are pieces in Les gueux that Villon would have acclaimed with 
brotherly, rhapsodic exultation for their vigor of feeling and their funda- 
mental Gallic argot. Richepin takes for his theme the gueux des champs, the 
vagabonds of the plains, and the gueux de Paris. Somewhere, he exclaims: 
“Et la grand’route est ma véritable patrie.” The highway was indeed his 
native land—the dipping horizons, the yellowing uplands and nestling 
métairies. There were also the urban hostilities to the restless bands of 
nomads—all the chemineux, people of the road, men, women, gars and 
gosses—who, by mischance or design, fell into the roaming life. 

Gabriel Randon de Saint-Amand, who assumed the more significant 
pseudonym of Jean Rictus, was, though born in Boulogne, a Parisian by 
adoption and in the essential spirit of his poetry. Brought up in London and 
Scotland, he returned alone at the age of fifteen to Paris. His flourishing 
years run from 1867, when Germany was on the threshold of invasion, to 
1933, in the shadow of another catastrophe. In the late 80’s, Rictus was 
employed for a while as a clerk in municipal Paris, but routine, mentally and 
emotionally confining and desiccating, irked him. 

He had already attempted the poetic field, producing a number of lyrical 
pieces at the age of seventeen. The spirit was inherent in him. It grew by 
cultivation. Now he plunged into his real métier, contributing to the newer 
reviews, writing for Le Figaro and L’Echo de Paris, depicting, with verbal 
violence and yet with depths of compassion, the unspeakable conditions of 
Paris lower life. It was not a pose, not a literary gesture but a passionate, 
poetic, personalized ululation. 

What Rictus wrote he usually recited himself to friends in the cafés of 
Bohemian Paris—at the Cabaret des Quat’sz Arts, at the Chat Noir, in name- 
less bistros of the Rue de Pigalle. Rictus employed a forceful argot, digging 
into the basic speech of the people, mitigating nothing. L’Hiver—the season 
of agony for the starvelings of Paris—is a blasting series of quick, living 
sketches. Le revenant carries on the same theme, in the same forthright vein. 
It is Paris of the 80’s and 90’s, when the Ville Lumiére was at its cultural 
and social height—and the denizens of the twentieth arrondissement ached 
hungrily. 

Rictus is less buoyant than Richepin, less mercurial. He has solemn 
things to tell of the poor, in his “Soliloquies of the Poor Man.” He knows the 
poor, having wandered from street to boulevard, from one town to another, 
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like his troubadour forbears : .nging his poems in a swaying monotone. A 
French Gorki, bringing into his crisp argot-filled couplets the excruciations 
of poverty, its brutalities and hopelessness, Rictus is the poetic social con- 
sciousness of Bohemia. 
i» His Cantilénes du malheur and Doléances follow the lines of the ‘‘Solilo- 
quies.” Poverty, laments Rictus, hangs heavy, yet no one does anything 
about it: 

Car tout |l’mond’ parl’ de Pauvreté 

D’eun magner’ magnifique et ample. 

Vrai de vrai y a d’quoi en réter. 

Mais personn’ veut précher d’exemple! 


And the poor lie rotting: 


Tes boiaux sont vert-de-gris, 
T’es tombé faut’ de nourriture. 


It is as their spokesman that Rictus ends on a characteristically Bohemian 
note: 

Aussi moi j’ m’en fous d’ leur galette. 

Qu’y se l’enfoncent dans I’troufignon. 

Et ceux qui viv’t de leur pognon 

J les méprise! I’ sont moins qu’ des bétes! 


The wide-brimmed black felt hat, velvet coat, red scarf are traditionally 
associated with Bohemian poets. That was the costume of Aristide Bruant, 
Montmartre’s very own poet. Co-eval with Richepin, like Rictus, Bruant 
became a Parisian by adoption, although his birthplace was Courtenay. He 
began lowly, coming to Paris young, not even completing his lycée course. In 
Paris he hunted for work, inclining to the theater. He had a good voice. He 
took up music. As a chanteur in the Café de l’ Epoque and the Chat Noir he 
gathered interested audiences. He took over the latter café, naming it Le 
Mirliton. Marrying a cantatrice, he was inspired by his wife’s close interest, 
her professional attitude, her personal cooperation. 

There he sat in his café, reciting to all thronging Paris. Outside a notice 
proclaimed Bruant as the Chansonnier populaire. Of the people, he clung to 
the people, knowing and depicting the marlous and marmites, apaches and 
oddities. They were all his children. They knew his songs—particularly A 
M ont pernesse—sang them along the darkling boulevards, at the café-concerts. 
Champion of the Parisians, Bruant made them the theme of his melodies— 
fiery, nationalistic, deeply Gallic chants. His war song: Serrez vos rangs! 
swept triumphant through Paris. 

Associating with the people, Bruant learned their ways, their spicy 
language; glorified them in A Ja villette; commiserated with them in 4 
Saint-Lazare, not so far removed from Wilde’s Ballad in intent; felt and 
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hungered with them in Dans la rue—which was virtually the home of the 
people. The /eitmotif of the poem sticks out festeringly: (a mange et ¢a boit 
quand ¢a veut. 

His argot is savory, brutal, sprinkled with homespun wisdom. As a 
master in this sub-language, indeed, Bruant himself produced at the turn of 
the century a flavory “Dictionary of Argot.” 

Besides presiding over his café, Bruant also managed his weekly, Le 
Mirliton, which was more than a local oddity. Of all the things that Bruant 
wrote, his marching song, Le cent treiziéme, which became the military 
march of his own regiment, is possibly the most typical: 


Amis, jurons sur ses appAts 

Que Bismarck n’y touch’ra pas; 
A l’abri de notre drapeau 

Nous nous ferons crever la peau. 


The tale of the last Bohemian poets is now all but told. There was Xavier 
Privas—whose real name was Antoine Taravel—who went the rounds of the 
cafés, the Chat Noir most of all. All life—his wife, who collaborated with him, 
wrote—was a song to Privas. So he chanted in a lucid French mostly free from 
argot, of blondes, brunettes, of the nostalgic perfume of old gloves, of dawn in 
Paris, and sparrows in the Luxembourg, of the song of the rain and the 
beggars’ Christmas, of the Incense-Bearers, that in its staccato drive ur- 
gently recalls Villon’s Grand Testament. 

But even to Privas, Bohemia was on the wane, as he laments the passing 
of: 

Mimi, Musette, 
Ninon, Suzette, 
Gentes grisettes 
Qu’aimérent tant 
Les doux poétes 
D’antan. 


There was, too, Jean Lorrain—as Paul Alexandre Martin Duval called 
himself—but perhaps only Les coquines could come under our notice. Lastly, 
there was Gaston Montéhus, whose Chants de la Grande Guerre sweeps over 
Paris and its contacts—sometimes in fiery limpid French, occasionally in 
argot. There is En avant les gars! There is Pour les gars de Paris with its in- 
sistent refrain: Debout, peuple, debout! and Pan, Pan, l’arbi—the song of the 
roving Zouaves—which is in good Bohemian tradition. 

Harry E. WEDECK 

161 West 75th Street 

New York 23, New York 
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Cultural Matertal and Vocabulary in 
the Study of Romance Languages 


URING the thirty years that I have taught Romance languages in this 
country, many changes have occurred in the methods of instruction. It 
may not be amiss to reflect on the past in order to profit for the future. 

In the years before the First World War, there prevailed the method of 
training students for reading and translation, translation often occupying 
the entire hour. It was, and still is, a comfortable and tempting method for 
the teacher; his work consists in listening to the translation into English 
that his students have prepared at home, correcting here and there and 
adding a few remarks of his own to the notes in the textbook if he deems 
them insufficient. The war made necessary a speaking knowledge of foreign 
languages for two reasons: our soldiers had to go to France, Italy and Ger- 
many, and our businessmen hoped for trade with South America. The new 
textbooks, recognizing the need for a speaking knowledge, introduced prac- 
tical material that replaced, to a certain extent, the literary text of previous 
years. This concern for the practical was responsible for the use of the direct 
method in the classroom, which unquestionably was a step in the right 
direction. Unfortunately, teachers did not show enough tenacity in following 
the direct method, and they gradually slipped back to the restful method of 
translation. Inadequate as was the method of translation before when read- 
ing material dealt with important literary works, with reading material re- 
duced to the practical, this method now brought about a definite lowering of 
the standards of instruction. So it was that at the outbreak of the Second 
World War, the study of languages was at a very low ebb. In a totally unex- 
pected manner, the war brought the study of foreign languages to the fore. 

Today the tremendous enthusiasm that made the United States language 
conscious for the first time in its history is beginning to recede. It is well for 
us to pause and resolve what can be done to raise the standards of our in- 
struction and hold the interest in foreign languages. 

Let us be truthful even if the truth hurts. The level of language classes, 
in both high schools and colleges, is not as high as that of kindred subjects: 
English, history and the social sciences. Those of us whose children are at 
school know this from experience. If we are interested parents as well as 
teachers, we are amazed at the complexity of assignments in English or 
history and at the poverty, from an intellectual standpoint, of those in the 
modern languages. It is quite usual for our students, even in high school, to 
have to prepare a lengthy report on Hamlet, on the different political 
systems of our time or on the Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth 
century. Ask your children what the assignment is in one of the modern 
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languages, and you will discover that they have to put into French, Italian 
or Spanish twelve or fifteen sentences dealing with such inspiring topics as to 
open the door, to shave, to go upstairs and, naturally, to go downstairs. 
Small wonder that we joke about the boy who had learned how to say in 
German ‘‘the cow grazes in the meadow” and, having visited in Germany, 
returned home heartbroken for not having had the opportunity of using 
that phrase. For decades we have been feeding our students unrelated 
words or uninteresting and unimaginative material. Much of the students’ 
lack of interest is engendered by the fact that the material that we give 
them lacks interest. This is true in most schools and in most language 
classes. There is no point in singling out one institution or one teacher. It is 
the fault of the system, and consequently it is the fault, to a certain extent, 
of all of us. 

If we are interested in the future of modern language studies, we should 
be more fully conscious of our objectives as well as of the methods of attain- 
ing them. In the past we have shifted from one objective to another and 
from one method of imparting instruction to another with an ease that 
bespoke lack of thinking. Today we are fairly well agreed that we should aim 
at teaching the student how to speak, to read and to write a foreign lan- 
guage. This, however, should be done with the purpose of rounding out the 
education of our youth from a cultural standpoint. The work in our schools 
should be so coordinated that a distinct relation exist between courses in 
foreign languages and other subjects such as English and history. In this 
way the usefulness of the study of foreign languages will be greatly en- 
hanced. 

Modern languages have been robbed of their cultural function through 
the erroneous belief that simplicity of content implies simplicity of language. 
For this reason many textbooks, not only of the past but, to a lesser extent, 
even of today, use material dealing with everyday life. The authors seem 
unmindful that words referring to implements, vegetables, furniture, ani- 
mals, and other words of practical use are very difficult for pupils to under- 
stand and to use because of their dissimilarity with corresponding Anglo- 
Saxon terms; while words referring to the arts and to science have the same 
roots in English as in the Romance languages and would, therefore, be more 
simple for students to understand and to use. In teaching grammar we 
should keep this in mind. It is not difficult to picture the reaction of the 
pupil who, having to study the noun, is exposed to such words as canif, 
haricot, fagiolo, specchio, zanahoria, remolacha. Would it not be more simple 
to use such words as sentiment, progrés, scultura, musica, mérito, esptritu? 
The value of the encouragement to the student derived from a vocabulary 
so easily acquired should not be overlooked, but the primary gain would lie 
in the fact that the student could focus his attention more completely on the 
grammatical points presented by the teacher. 
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It follows that using such a vocabulary would make it necessary to offer 
reading material no longer strictly practical but largely cultural. This is the 
very core of our plan. A series of biographies of great Frenchmen, Italians 
and Spaniards would serve very well as an introduction to the study of 
Romance languages and would contribute to the cultural background of the 
students. 

It is gratifying to observe that in recent textbooks there is a marked 
trend toward presenting cultural material. Whether in French, Italian or 
Spanish these textbooks afford teachers a better tool in initiating students to 
the study of Romance languages. A survey of recent texts shows that two 
trends predominate in the teaching of these languages. One still aims at 
teaching detailed grammar points through simple sentences based on every- 
day vocabulary; another, with less stress on grammar, aims at acquainting 
the student with the geography, history and culture of the Latin peoples. 

It is our belief that a revision of the word-lists prepared about twenty- 
five years ago by the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages is very necessary. The above lists were based on the word fre- 
quency very carefully observed in the most representative authors in the 
various languages. This criterion did not approach the study of foreign 
languages from the standpoint of the American student, and its value in 
elementary textbooks seems questionable to us. The new word-lists should 
be based on foreign cognates of English words. Textbooks prepared with 
these lists in mind would afford easy and useful reading material to first-year 
students. If properly handled, translation into English would be reduced toa 
minimum. 

In pleading for a cultural content in the teaching of modern languages, I 
am far from excluding the practical vocabulary. Today when classes are less 
conventional and formal than in the past, it is possible to introduce collo- 
quial phrases as part of the class work. Greetings, directions for class work, 
talking about the proverbial weather, friendly remarks—always in the foreign 
language—about the class and its various members can afford a means of 
encouraging students to use the language that they study. 

These suggestions are offered in the hope that they may lead to a definite 
blending between the older method of teaching modern languages, when 
practical material was stressed, and the more recent one in which culture is 
given pre-eminence. Let us bend our efforts to retain in time of peace the 
enthusiasm for foreign languages born in the days of war. 

D. VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 


[Some easily understood and readily used Italian cognates of English words with cultural 
import are listed by Professor Vittorini in the December, 1946 and March, 1947 issues of the 
Journal, pp. 604-611 and 138-146 respectively. Editor’s note.] 
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Home Economics Terms in Spantsh 
and English 


CLOTHING TERMS 


accessory - accesorio 
alteration - alteractén 
appropriate - apropiado 
armseye - bocamanga 


balance (formal) - (formal) balance 
balance (informal) - (informal) balance 
basting - hilvdn 

becoming - primeroso, vestido que sienta bien 
belt - cinturén 

bias - sesgo 

binding - ribete, galén 

bleaching - blanqueo 

button - botén 

button hole - ojal 

bust - busto 


center front - la parte delantera 

collar - cuello 

color - color 

cotton - algodén 

crochet - tejido a crochet 

cross grained -de grano sesgado, de fibra 
transversal 

crosswise - de través, de parte a parte, al través 

crotch - entrepiernas 

cuffs - pufios 

cut (to) - cortar 


darn (to) - surcir 

darning - zurcidura 

dart - sisa, sesgadura 

decorate (to) - decorar 

denim - tela basta y resistente de algodén 

design - dibujo 

diagonal - diagonal 

drape (to) - envolver con un ropaje, arreglar, 
disponer los pliegues 

dyeing - el arte de teftir 


economy - economia 


TERMINOS DE COSTURA 


edging - orla, orilla, ribete, encaje angosto 
elastic - eléstico 
embroidery - bordadura, bordado 


fabric - tela, género 

facing - vuellas 

fagot - recogido con nuditos 
fashion - moda 

fastenings - pasadores, cierre 
fiber - fibra 

fitting - ajuste, adaptacién 


gauge - medida 


harmony - armonia 

hem - dobladillo, repulgo 

hip - cadera 

hook - corchete, broche de presién (macho y 
hembra), broche de gancho 


inventory - inventario 


kimono - bata de guimono 
knit (to) - hacer calceta, tejer, trabajar de 
punto 


lace - encaje, blonda 

lapel - solapa 

laundry - lavadero, lavanderta 

lengthwise - longitudinalmente, a lo largo 
linen - lienzo, lino, ropa blanca, tela de hilo 
lining - forro, aforro 

loops - presillas 


material - material 

measurements - medidas 

measuring tape - cinta para medir 

mend (to) - recomponer, remendar 
merchandise - mercaderia, mercancta 

mitered corner - inglete, ensambladura a hebra 
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490 
napping - pelusa 
needle - aguja 


notches - corte, incision 
nylon - nilén 


patch (to) - remendar 

pattern - modelo, molde, patrén de vestido 

perforations - perforaciones 

personality - personalidad 

pin - alfiler 

pin cushion - alfiletero 

pinking - picado con tijera 

placket - abertura en la parte superior de una 
saya 

plaid - a cuadros 

pleat - plegadura, pliegue 

pocket - bolsillo 

poplin - poplin, popelina 

press (to) - planchar 

proportion - proporcién 


rayon - rayon 
reinforcement - refuerzo 
remodel (to) - modelar de nuevo, reconstruir 


sale - venta 

scissors - tijeras 

seam - costura 

selvage - orilla de patio 

sewing - costura 

sewing machine - mdguina de coser 
shears - tijeras grandes 


COOKERY TERMS 


baking dishes - utensilios para hornear 

baking powder - levadura en polvo 

baste (to) - pringar, empapar en grasa, en- 
grasar 

beater - batidora 

blanching - blanquecimiento, blanqueo 

boiling - hirviendo 

braise - cocinar a todo fuego 

brine (to) - saturar en sal, poner en salmuera 

broil (to) - asar, cocinar bajo el fuego, cocinar 
a fuego lento, asar a la parrilla 


cake method, conventional - el método con- 
vencional para pasteles 

cake pan - Ja vasija para pasteles 

can (to) - conservar, enlatar 


MARSHALL NUNN 


shirred - fruncido 
shoulder pad - hombrera 
shrinking - encogido 

silk - seda 

sizing - encoladura 

skirt - falda 

sleeve - manga 

snap - botén de presién 
stain - descoloracién, mancha 
storage - almancenaje 
striped - rayado, listado 


tack (to) - darle unas puntadas, asegurarlo 
tailor - sastre 

test (to) - probar 

textile - material textil, tejido 

thimble - dedal 

thread - hilo 

tucks - fruncidos 

tunic - ténica 


waist - cintura 

wear (to) - llevar, usar 
wearing quality - durabilidad 
wool - lana 

workmanship - hechura 


yardstick - metro 
yarn - lana para tejer 
yoke - canest 


zipper - cierre de cremayera, cierre corredizo 


TERMINOS CULINARIOS 


chop (to) - cortar en pedazos 

cinnamon - canela 

cocoa - cacao 

coffee pot - cafetera 

cookie sheet-la vasija para  bizcochitos, 
moldes 

corer - despepitador 

cream (to) - criar nata 

crystallization - cristalizacién 

cure (to) - curar 

curry - nombre propio de una salsa 

clove - clavo 


dice (to) - cortar en cuadritos 
dish pan - vasija para la vajilla 
dishes - la vajilla 
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double boiler - bafio de Marta 
drip (to) - gotear 


egg beater - batidor de huevos 
electric mixer - batidor eléctrico 


fermentation - fermentacién 
freeze (to) - helar, congelar 
fry (to) - freir 


garlic - ajo 

garnish (to) - aderezar 
ginger - jengibre 

grate (to) - rallar 
grater - rallador 
grinding - pulverizacién 


hydrogenated fat - mantequilla desaguada, 
margarina 


jars - jarros 
jellied - gelatinoso 


knead (to) - amasar 

knife, butcher - cuchillo de carnicero, cuchillo 
de carne 

knife, paring - cuchillo de descarnar, des- 
carnador 


ladle - cucharén, cuchara grande 


marinate (to) - escabechar 

mash (to) - machucar, aplastar, majar, magu- 
lar 

measure (to) - medir 

measuring cup - taza de medida 

meat grinder - molinillo de carne 

mince (to) - desmenusar, hacer picadillo 

mixing bow] - mezclador, molinillo 

muffin tin - molde para hacer panecillos 

mustard - mostaza 


napkins - servilletas 
nutmeg - nuez moscada 
nutrition - mutricion 


Olive oil - aceite de oliva 


pan, pie - la vasija para pasteles, molde 
paprika - pimentén 

parboil (to) - sancochar 

parsley - perejil 


pasteurize (to) - pasteurizar 

pepper - pimienta 

pickel (to) - encurtir 

poach (to) - pasar huevos por agua rompién- 
dolos 

poached eggs - huevos estrellados 

preserve (to) - conservar 

pressure cooking - cocinar bajo presion 


roast (to) - asar 
rolling pin - rodillo (de pastelero) 


saffron - azafran 

sage - salvia 

salt - sal 

salt (to) - salar 

sauce - salsa 

sauce pan - cacerola 

scald (to) - guemar 

scale - escama 

shorten (to) - acortar 

sifter - cernidor 

simmer (to) - hervir 

skillet - cazuela pequena 

slice (to) - rebanar 

sour (to) - agriar 

spatula - espétula 

spice (to) - especiar, sazonar 

spoon, measuring - cuchara de medida 

spoon, mixing - cuchara de mezclar 

spoon, table - cuchara (de mesa) 

spoon, tea - cucharilla 

steam (to) - saturar con vapor 

steep (to) -empapar, impregnar con algiun 
liquido 

stew (to) - estofar, cocer a fuego lento 

stir (to) - batir 

stuff (to) - rellenar 

sulphurate (to) - azufrar 


tablecloth - mantel de mesa 

tea - le 

teapot - tetera 

thyme - tomillo 

tin can sealing machine - una mdgquina para 
soldar 

tongs - tenazas 


vanilla - vainilla 
vinegar - vinagre 


yeast - levadura 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


abnormalities - irregularidades 

activity - actividad 

adjustment - adjustamiento, ajuste, arreglo 

adolescent - adolescente 
pre-adolescent - pre-adolescente 

aggression - agresién 

antagonism - antagonismo 

approval - aprobacién 

association - asociacién 

attention - atencién 

attitude - actitud 

atypical - atipico, irregular 

auditory - auditorio 


babble - balbucear 

babyhood - nifiez 

behavior - conducta 

birth - nacimiento 

birth order - la partida de nacimiento 
body - cuerpo 


characteristic - caracteristico 
childhood - infancia 
competition - com petencia 
comprehension - comprensién 
concept - concepto 
concentration - concentracién 
conflict - conflicto 
congenital - congénito 
conditioning - condicionamiento 
coordination - coordinacién 
consciousness - conocimiento interior, senti- 
miento interior 
control (to) - dominar 
cooperation - cooperacién 
crawl (to) - arrastrarse, gatear 
creep (to) - gatear 
crying - lloro 


daydreaming - ensuetio, sofar despierto 

defensive - defensivo 

destructive - destructivo 

development - desenvolvimiento, desarrollo, 
adelanto 


——, emotional - —— sensible 
——, intellectual - —— intelectual 
——, moral - —— moral 

——, physical - ——ftsico 


——, social - —— social 
speech - —— lingiétstico 


LA CRIANZA DE NINOS 


—— of affection - —— de carifio 
—— of anger - —— de ira } 
—— of fear - —— de miedo 
—— of jealousy - —— de sospecha, de celos 
of resentment - —— de resentimiento, de | 
disgusto, de pesar 
of sorrow - de sentimiento, de dolor 


disapproval - desaprobacién, censura 
discipline - disci plina 

disobey (to) - desobedecer 

dressing - accién de vestir, ataviar 
drive (to) - estimular 


egocentric - egocéntrico 
elimination - eliminactén 
emotions - emociones 
environment - medioambiente 
error - error 

exhibition - exibicién 


fatigue - fatiga 
food - comida 
fraternal - fraternal 


genetic - genesiaco 

genitals - genitales 

gestures - gestos 

gifted children - nifios talentosos 
growth - crecimiento 


habit - costumbre 
hearing - ofdo 

height - estatura 
hereditary - hereditario 
heterosexual - heterosexual 


idemitation - idemltacién 

identical - idéntico 

infancy - infancia 

infant period - pertodo de la infancia 
infantile - infantil 

insight - discernimiento intelectual 
intelligence - inteligencia 

imaginary - imaginario 

imagination - imaginacion 


jump - salto 


kindergarten - kindergarten, jardin infantil, 
escuela de niflos 
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learning - conocimiento de alguna cosa 

locomotion - locomocién 

mal-adjustment - malajustamiento, ajuste 
malo, defectuoso 

mass movement - movimiento en conjunto 

masturbation - masturbacién 

maturation - maduracién 

moderation - moderacién 


needs - necesidades 

negatively - negativamente 

neo-natal - periodo neo-natal 

neurotic - neurdtico 

normal - normal 

nursery school - escuela de los ninios pequenos 
nutrition - mutricién 


organic - ergdnico 


parents - padres 

pattern - modelo 
perception - percepcién 
personality - personalidad 


play - juego 

——, cooperative - —— en cooperacion 
—— free - libre 

——,, independent - independiente 
——, make-believe - —— fingido 


posture - postura 

pre-natal period - periodo prenatal 
proportion - proporcién 
psychometric - psicrométrico 
punishment - castigo 


quarrel (to) - pelear 


reaction reaccién 

reasoning - raciocinio 

reflexes - reflejos 

relationship - parentesco 

release (of tension) - libertad de tensién, sol- 
tura 

rest - descanso 

responses - respuestas 
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self confidence - confianza en si mismo 

self conscious - consciente de si mismo (con 
exageracion) 

Sex - sexo 

sexual - sexual 

skill - habilidad 

sleep - suevio 

smell! (to) - oler 

smiling risuefio 

special children - nifios especiales 

speech - lenguaje, discurso 

speed - rapidez 

spoiled children - nifios mimados 

stable child - nifio de mente estable o de mente 

Sirme 

standing - levantado, parado 

stimulus - estimulo 

system, circulatory - sistema circulatorio 


——,, digestive - —— digestivo 

——., glandular - —— glandular 
——, muscular - —— muscular 

——, nervous - —— nervioso 

——, reproductive - —— reproductivo 
——, respiratory - —— respiratorio 
——, skeletal - -—— esquelético 

taste - gusto 


tension - tensién 
touch - toque, tacto 
toys - juguetes 
training - prdctica 
trial - experimento 
twins - gemelos 


undress (to) - desnudar 

vision - visién 

visual development - revelacién visual, desa- 
rrollo visual 

vocabulary - vocabulario 

weight - peso 


youth - juventud 
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Effective Citizenship and Foreign- 
Language Study 


N a series of lectures which President Conant of Harvard University 
delivered in November, 1945 at the Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, he made this statement: 


“Unless one wishes to start a discussion of education with certain postulates which 
may not be examined, I see no alternative to making every subject prove its case; 
either it must be of value in connection with a vocation or it must contribute to 
the proper behavior of the citizen of our ideal republic of free men.””! 


President Conant’s challenge to the subjects which form the curricula of 
our schools and colleges leaves the educator no choice but to “prove the 
case”’ of his field. To do so with regard to a vocation would, no doubt, be of 
little general interest, no matter what the field. The interesting and exciting 
task confronting the educator of today lies, therefore, in having to prove the 
case of his subject with regard to the contribution it makes “‘to the proper 
behavior of the citizen of our ideal republic of free men.” 

We shall undertake this proof for the foreign langages, but we have to 
admit that we are by no means original in this undertaking. The field which 
we enter may be a jungle, but it is hardly a virgin forest. The various newly- 
launched programs of general education, prepared in most cases in the form of 
reports by especially appointed committees, constitute the same attempt on 
a broader scale—the attempt to determine the contribution of the intellec- 
tual and cultural subjects, in particular the humanities, to the promotion 
of effective citizenship. 

In the lectures from which we have quoted above, President Conant 
draws, however, this distinction: If we say, so he states, that the purpose of 
general education is 


“to develop effective citizens of a free democratic country, then we are facing in one 
direction. If the answer is to develop the student’s rational powers and immerse 
him in the stream of our cultural heritage, then we are facing in the opposite direction. 
By and large, the first position represents the modern approach to education; the 
latter the more conventional view.’ (Italics mine.) 


Yet the modernists and the traditionalists in education hardly differ in 
their goal but merely differ in their starting point. The platform, so to speak, 


1 Conant, James Bryant, “Public Education and the Structure of American Society.” 
Teachers College Record, Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, December, 1945, p. 174. 
* Conant, James Bryant, of. cit., p. 168. 
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of the former are the civic values within the framework of a free democratic 
society; the platform of the latter, however, the intellectual and cultural 
values which certain studies promote. Rightly “both groups claim to be 
looking in the same direction’* since both modernists and traditionalists 
face the American student, his happiness, perfection and responsibilities as a 
human being and a citizen. It is thus evident that the individual and social 
aspects of all education are closely related. Their constant interrelation is the 
keynote not only of this paper but also of all programs of general education. 

The current trend to re-evaluate the intellectual and cultural subjects 
and to redefine their status quo has by no means come about over night but 
clearly has its roots in the past. It constitutes a reaction against the practice 
of slighting these subjects in school and college—against the shifting of em- 
phasis from formerly broad educational goals to the vocational and profes- 
sional aspects of all studies, to skills and tools. In other words, it is a protest 
against those features in our twentieth-century education which are the 
true symptoms and reflections of man’s endeavor to cope with the con- 
stantly increasing demands of a new and bewildering technological world— 
features which have been apparent for over half a century and which the 
war has still further underscored. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to believe that out present aim of rein- 
stating the intellectual and cultural subjects in at least part of their former 
rights, and of returning to broad educational goals, is merely another 
attempt at putting the clock back in educational matters. Just as this aim 
has its roots in the past, it has them no less in the present—that is to say, in 
our urgent need and desire to cope with the actual postwar problems facing 
the educator of today. These problems are largely caused by the fact that an 
unprecedented number of Americans are seeking today a higher education. 

For various reasons the heavily increased and still increasing college 
population of our day has immediate bearing on our renewed concern with 
general education. First, educators were made to realize that it is not only 
impractical but even undesirable to train too large a number of Americans 
merely for work in the professions; this would heighten the manpower short- 
age existing already in certain other occupations vital to the welfare of the 
nation. Second, economic factors of the kind pointed out above and a 
natural selective process based on the student’s intelligence, talent, perse- 
verance and so on, will allow only a certain percentage of those who are now 
in college to enter the professions later. The remaining students must, there- 
fore, be given a type of education which will be useful to them in any occu- 
pation they may have to choose and which will make them feel that their 
college education was not altogether a waste of their time. Otherwise their 
college education might easily result for them in a feeling of frustration, in 
maladjustment and dissatisfaction. In any country it is the dissatisfied who 


* Conant, James Bryant, op. cit., p. 169. 
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are ready for social and political change. In a democracy the danger is that 
the disillusioned will be the first ones to crave dictatorship, either of the left 
or right. 

Finally, there is among present-day educators a sound recognition that 
the need for a thoroughly broadminded and liberally educated generation of 
men has never been greater than it is today, but that the opportunity for 
mass education likewise has never been more favorable than it is at present. 
To seize this opportunity now means to face not only the present but also 
the future. It means sowing today the seed out of which the responsible 
human being and citizen of tomorrow will grow. 

Only when it is placed against this background of thoughts and events, 
can we fully understand the revival which the idea of general education is 
undergoing in our day. This revival may yet fulfill two of our greatest hopes: 
in its largest aspect, our hope for the creation of a better world through 
better education; and, in a narrower sense, the bridging of the gulf existing 
today between the humanities and the social sciences by proving the contri- 
bution of the former to the civic values in a free democratic country. 

Unfortunately, however, it is precisely this contribution which the vari- 
ous committees on general education have been unable to decide. The diver- 
gence of opinion displayed is, to say the least, perplexing and is most con- 
spicuous, perhaps, in the case of foreign-language study, where it becomes 
almost alarming. Here opinion varies from the entire exclusion of that 
study,‘ or the Harvard Report’s suggestion that only a “selected few” should 
pursue it, to the Yale Report’s recommendation that, because of its high 
general education values, foreign language be made a core subject in high 
school as well as in college, required of all students in the general education 
program.’ Thus the problem confronting the foreign language teacher is: 
How can this divergence of opinion be explained? To find the answer he 
must dig into the matter himself. 

In doing so, the first pertinent observation he makes is that certain 
committees have drawn a distinction between foreign-language study as a 
tool on the one hand and as a humanistic study on the other. By “tool” is 
meant the study of a language for various purposes of a scholarly, profes- 
sional, vocational, political or social nature and the like. That study is said 
to be “humanistic” only when it is pursued, as it were, for its own sake—that 
is to say, for its humanizing and liberating effects on the human spirit. The 


*“A Design for General Education For Members of the Armed Forces.” American 
Council on Education Studies. Series I: Reports of Committees and Conferences, No. 18. 
Washington, D. C., VIII (June, 1944). 

5 A study of the suggestions and recommendations made by the reports of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Amherst, Iowa, Oregon and Smith College can be found in Robert J. Clements’ 
“Foreign Languages in Postwar Educational Planning: A Survey of Recent Policy Reports.” 
The Modern Language Journal, XXX, 1 (January, 1946), pp. 3-9. 
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Harvard Committee, for instance, states that “language as a tool hardly falls 
under the humanities” and that “‘it is more closely allied to special than to 
general education.” The committee further insists that the ‘‘two reasons for 
studying a foreign language—as a tool and as a part of humanistic educa- 
tion—are distinct, implying distinct methods and looking to distinct ends.’ 

We propose to show that the above distinction largely accounts for the 
diversity of opinion found in our recent reports concerning the value of 
foreign-language study in general education. At first sight this distinction 
seems to be in keeping with Dr. Conant’s division of the contribution made by 
each subject to either one or the other of the two aspects of education, the 
special or the general. Therefore it appears to be a legitimate distinction. 
When probing the matter, however, we come to question whether the 
specific purpose for which the study of a foreign language is undertaken can 
alter fundamentally its contribution to the goals of general education (effec- 
tive citizenship, for instance) or warrant different methods of teaching. It 
will likewise seem questionable—and this means merely to attack the same 
problem from a different angle—whether the alleged division of foreign- 
language study results in making general education as broad and compre- 
hensive, and also as significant, as its name indicates and as it clearly strives 
to be. 

It will be convenient to discuss these questions in reverse order. Before 
attempting to do so, however, I wish to quote here a statement recently 
made by Harold B. Adelmann, professor of anatomy at Cornell University. 
The contrast between his concept of the values which can be derived from 
the study of foreign languages in general education and that found in most 
of the recent reports will, no doubt, help to clarify the issue involved and to 
answer the questions before us. 


There is danger—Professor Adelmann said—if I interpret correctly the temper 
of the times, that the experimental sciences may grow at the expense of those dis- 
ciplines that develop equally important aspects of the whole man and from closer 
correlation with which science itself must profit, and it is this danger that I should 
like to stress—the danger that the fine arts, the languages and literatures, history 
and the other social studies may suffer in the reorganization of our educational 
programs that appears inevitable and is, indeed, to some extent already under way. 


Certainly the importance of a more general acquaintance with foreign languages in 
the world of today and of tomorrow is too obvious to deserve extensive comment. That they 
are vitally necessary for commercial, political, and scholarly purposes I need not 
mention. They have another value which transcends these by far: no one who has 
heard the grateful sound of his own tongue in a foreign country or witnessed the 
warm response of a foreigner to even a few words in his native language will doubt 
that the languages may also be keys to the hearts of men. 


* General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard Committee. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1945, p. 122. 
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It is about time to stop thinking of American youth as linguistic morons in- 
capable of learning to read and speak with facility at least one foreign language in 
addition to acquiring a reasonable competence in English. .. . 


And the literatures. It is a pity that relatively so few of our people have had the 
deep satisfaction of a taste of the literature of even one foreign people in the language 
in which it was written.’ Every translation is in a sense traitorous to the original. 
The Itaiians have an apt phrase to express this: Traduttore, tradittore—translator, 
traitor. Than its literature, there is no better avenue to an appreciation of the longings, 
aspirations, ideals and customs, in short, the whole culture of a people.® (Italics mine.) 


These remarks should be of interest to all those concerned with the fate 
of foreign-language study in American education for a number of reasons. 
First, they were made by a man outside of the group of foreign-language 
teachers and, moreover, by a man of science. Second, they contain the in- 
teresting implication that it is not the study of languages and literatures 
alone, but the humanities and other related studies in general, which once 
again are bound to suffer in the re-evaluation now under way. If Professor 
Adelmann is right in this respect, this re-evaluation would fail to accomplish 
its very purpose, which—as I see it and have stated above—is to shift em- 
phasis from tools and skills to broad educational goals, to cultural insights 
and the development of intellectual faculties—in other words, from special- 
ization to education. Third, the main significance of Professor Adelmann’s 
remarks lies, however, in their stress on the simultaneousness of a great 
number of purposes, ideal as well as practical, for which the study of foreign 
languages is vital in the world of today and of tomorrow and thus vital also 
in the general education of our American youth. And it lies no less in their 
plea—contrasting so sharply with the viewpoints established in most of the 
recent reports—the plea for a more general acquaintance with foreign lan- 
guages, fora real knowledge of at least one foreign language and its literature 
for all American students regardless of special vocational interests or pro- 
fessional career. 

Certainly the truth of Professor Adelmann’s statement concerning the 
vital importance of a knowledge of foreign languages in our present-day 
world can no longer be denied. For the time is past, indeed, for any country 
of this earth to stand so isolated or to be so self-sufficient as not to need these 
important tools to get along with other peoples, to do business with them, to 
compete with them, to enrich its own trends of thought, scientific and other, 
to appreciate fully other peoples’ cultures, to understand the peoples of 


? This statement is identical with the argument put forth by Yale’s Report of the Committee 
on the Course of Study in support of its language requirement: “Even if they (our graduates) 
stay at home in business, the culture and civilization of another great people must remain 
accessible to them at first hand.’’ Quoted in: Clements, Robert F., of. cit., p. 6. 

§ Adelmann, Harold B., “Remarks to Initiates.” Phi Kappa Phi Journal, The Honor 
Society of Phi Kappa Phi, XXVI, 3 (October, 1946), pp. 101-102. 
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other cultures and, finally, to win their confidence and hearts. Once upon a 
time a knowledge of foreign languages may have seemed, in addition to 
being professional equipment, an educational adornment of life available 
only to the selected few who could afford to become “educated,” to go 
abroad or to read books written in a foreign idiom; today such an attitude 
toward the study and the knowledge of foreign languages would lead any 
country of this earth down the road to provincialism. 

Moreover, if the One World for which we are so desperately striving 
today—however much a reality it may have become with regard to a number 
of basic issues of an economic, social and political nature—is not to remain a 
hopeful aspiration as far as unity and accord among the nations are con- 
cerned, efficient knowledge of languages will be more necessary than any 
other educational equipment to achieve this reality. This statement is not 
a plea for more language specialists—interpreters, translators, correspond- 
ents, diplomats—to do the job for us at the United Nations Conference, 
however important they and their job may be. This statement is based on the 
fixed belief that freedom “from prejudice and provincialism” through “a 
mutual understanding of peoples by one another’” is the only true basis of 
peace.'® Perhaps the words of Archibald MacLeish, a representative to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, may 
carry conviction if mine do not: Not “merely understanding between govern- 
ments or privileged individuals,” he states, but a “human sense of each 
other as human beings” is “the only climate in which peace can breathe.’ 

In our age of the atomic bomb, there is doubtless no other goal of equal 
importance to be achieved than the creation of a climate favorable to peace. 
Only then shall we prevent the complete destruction not only of uncount- 
able millions of human lives but also of many cultures and civilizations as 
well as the imminent political, social and economic enslavement of the 
peoples of this earth. All this would be the inevitable outcome of another 
war, whatever nation may be the so-called victor. 

The truth of these considerations is too obvious, indeed, to have been 
overlooked by those reputable educators who contributed to the writing of 
the passages in the recent reports dealing with the study of foreign languages 
in general education. Some of them may have felt that the foreign languages 
have no contribution to make to the student’s general education, and others 


* Myron, Herbert B., Jr., “Languages Anew.” The Modern Language Journal, XXX, 3 
(March, 1946), p. 124. 

© Modern sociology supports this statement, asserting that verbal teaching—for in- 
Stance, lectures on the dangers of nationalism, courses in international government or sermons 
on world brotherhood—is ineffective in destroying provincialism and prejudice and that the 
only effective means to this end lies in establishing actual contacts between individuals of 
different nations and cultures. It is unthinkable that such contacts can be fruitful without 
effective communication in the simplest of senses. 

* Quoted in Myron, Herbert B., Jr., op. cit., p. 124. 
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that their contribution, though valuable, is considerably restricted in influ- 
ence and scope and suitable, therefore, for study only by a selected group of 
students who would be able to derive the proper benefit from their language 
work; if so, they must have arrived at these conclusions regardless of the 
above truth. They could do so, in fact, on the ground of the distinction 
drawn between the tool function and the humanistic function of foreign- 
language study. They could insist that, however valuable the foreign lan- 
guages may be in this world of ours, they are—with the exception of the study 
of foreign-language literatures for the purpose of gaining insights into for- 
eign cultures—but tools and that as such their study is not the concern of 
general education. 

This distinction thus considerably narrows the scope of foreign-language 
study in general education and thereby threatens to defeat the very purpose 
of general education itself. If general education is really intended to form 
“that part of a student’s whole education which looks first of all at his life 
as a responsible human being and citizen,’’” it must face the actual respon- 
sibilities of the American of our day. To show how greatly these responsibili- 
ties call for a knowledge of foreign languages has been attempted in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 

Yet another consideration makes it difficult to accept this distinction. It 
is the fact that it is hardly practicable to draw a sharp dividing line be- 
tween the tool function and the humanistic function of foreign-language 
study since these two functions are by no means mutually exclusive. For 
whatever purpose a language may be studied—to travel, to do business, to 
follow some specific scientific development, to read literary books, to under- 
stand a nation’s ways, to get acquainted with its particular culture, to 
foster international relations and world peace—it operates as a tool. And in 
each case, besides being a tool for achieving the specific purpose, the foreign 
language serves also the more general and broader purposes which form the 
essence and the novelty of all programs of general education. 

While the first part of this assertion, concerning the “eternal” tool func- 
tion of all language study and work, is self-evident and thus needs no further 
comment, the second part, which as the reverse of the first ascribes to all 
language study a humanistic function and therefore also a function in 
general education, needs to be dealt with more specifically. In doing so, we 
hope not only to convince the skeptic but also to point out and correct cer- 
tain misunderstandings occurring in some of the recent reports when dealing 
with the humanistic function of foreign-language study. These misunder- 
standings again explain the recent divergence of opinion concerning the 
value of that study for the goals of general education. 

There has been no end, indeed, of the attempt to define general education 
as well as to formulate the broad aims which it strives to accomplish. He 


2 General Education in a Free Society. See note 6, p. 51. 
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who is interested in the crystallization of thought developed before 1940 
with regard to such definitions may be referred to Patricia Beeseley’s book, 
The Revival of the Humanities in American Education," which contains an 
exhaustive summary of statements made by a number of leading educators 
on the scope and aims of general education. For our purpose of showing the 
indivisibility of the tool function from the humanistic function—that is to 
say, the intrinsic humanistic function of all foreign-language study—the 
Harvard Report’s own definition of aims may serve as well as any other. 
Stressing the development of the mental abilities through whose constant 
interplay alone the individual can fully become a responsible human being 
and citizen, the Harvard Committee writes: 


“By characteristics (of mind fostered by education) we mean aims so important 
as to prescribe how general education should be carried out and which abilities 
should be sought above all others in every part of it. These abilities, in our opinion, 
are: lo think effectively, to communicate thought, to make relevant judgments, to dis- 
criminate among values.’ 


Even the educational psychologist is probably incapable of determining 
—his findings based on scientific evidence—the exact contribution of foreign- 
language study to the above aims—or of any other, for that matter. Still 
every educator is able to speak with authority on the mental processes in- 
volved in, and fostered by, the study of his field. We shall therefore take up 
one by one the above-stated goals of general education and see whether the 
study of foreign languages has anything to offer to their achievement. 

With regard to the Harvard Report’s first aim it should be stated above 
all that, whatever contribution to the promotion of effective thinking can be 
claimed by the study of a foreign language, this contribution can hardly be 
affected by the specific purpose for which that study may be undertaken. 
Certainly no one can deny that learning a foreign language, at a time when 
definite speech habits and set patterns of thinking have already been de- 
veloped, calls for the replacement of these familiar patterns by new ones and 
that this mental process is likely to promote clear and effective thinking. 
Even the Princeton Report of the Committee on the Course of Study, whose 
recommendations are far from being vigorous, admits that the study of 
foreign languages ‘“‘evolves practice in the simultaneous control of a number 
of factors, in applying general principles, and in developing habits of accur- 
acy and precision.’ Students likewise realize the influence of foreign 
language study on the clarity of their thinking if the following statement 
made by a high school student in a first-prize-winning essay is any proof: 
“By trying to think and express oneself in other tongues, habits of clearer 


8 Columbia University Press, New York, 1940. 
‘’ General Education in a Free Society. See note 6, pp. 64-65. 
* Quoted in: Clements, Robert F., of. cit., p. 7. 
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thinking and more precise expressions are unconsciously formed.’ 

The satisfactory results which we were able to achieve in recent experi- 
ments with the oral and the oral-aural approach—the so-called Army 
method—by no means lessen the significance of this linguistic process. If by 
this approach the student is first made to learn complete statements and 
given all grammatical and syntactical explanations only later, this does not 
mean that this method can forever dispense with giving the mental training 
that the traditional study of languages affords. In the end both methods 
presuppose and promote the same mental powers—memory, identification, 
discernment, accuracy and penetration—in all their various shades and 
degrees. 

In this connection a word ought to be said perhaps about another argu- 
ment used at times to deprecate the significance of the mental processes in- 
volved in learning a foreign language: that a person’s power of expression in 
a foreign language will increase in the same measure as these mental 
processes become spontaneous; that the more one is able to forget that one 
is using sentences, vocabulary, grammar, syntax and idioms—the more the 
new patterns of thinking have become one’s second nature—the better will 
be one’s command of the new language. 

To say that this argument, although correct in itself, cannot negate the 
disciplinary values of foreign language study, is probably trite. It is only too 
obvious (and has been stated often before) that also the subconscious proc- 
ess by which we first learn our native tongue must later be supplemented 
by conscious mental processes if the natural talent for speech or, in other 
words, the instinctive use of the patterns of thinking, which are at the 
bottom of all language, is to be given its full play. Only thus supplemented, 
as a transition to new and higher spontaneity, will it lead to a real mastery 
of a language. If this were not the case, what need would there be for a lin- 
guistic study of English in school and college? 

Real command of a language—like the perfect beauty of a poem—will of 
course give the impression of having been achieved by spontaneous, indelib- 
erate, intuitive processes. Yet it rests not only on these but also on analysis, 
on thorough knowledge of the principles of all language, on hard study 
and work. 

Turning to the Harvard Report’s second goal—the communication of 
thought—it is clear that this is the broad goal of all language study, again 
no matter what specific purpose that study may satisfy. The function of the 
foreign idioms as a means of communication has not been given due consid- 
eration by those committees which maintain that language study is of but 
little importance in general education. Yet in the fact that the foreign 


6 Oberhelman, Audrey Jean, “What Do I Expect to Gain from the Study of a Modern 
Foreign Language?” The Modern Language Journal, XXX, 6 (October, 1946), p. 368. 
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languages alone make possible the interchange of thoughts and ideas be- 
tween individuals of different nations and cultures, in the fact also that they 
are—as Professor Adelmann has put it— ‘‘keys to the hearts of men”’ lies 
probably their greatest significance for the goals of general education.” 

The Harvard Report’s third and fourth aims of general education—‘‘to 
make relevant judgements, to discriminate among values’’—can hardly be 
promoted by the study of a foreign language unless that study leads to in- 
sights into another culture. Yet, so the Harvard Report points out, “‘few lay 
hold through another language of cultural traditions surrounding and aug- 
menting their own.’”8 

Here no doubt lies a crucial point of foreign language study in general 
education. Yet, if it is true that the study of a foreign tongue affords to only 
a relatively few students insights into another culture, it can likewise not be 
denied that this unfortunate situation is due, first and above all, to the in- 
adequate allotment of time spent on language study in general education. 
The answer to this problem is, therefore, not to deny the value of foreign- 
language study for these goals of general education but to intensify that 
study. An effective remedy for the complaints made by the Harvard Re- 
port'® would be a requirement of four years of work in a foreign language for 
graduation in the general liberal arts program. Three of these years could be 
completed in high school courses, but the fourth would have to be a college 
course dealing with the literature of the idiom studied. This would replace 
the current practice of requiring either two years of a foreign language in 
high school or only one year in college. The objection which could be made 
to this proposal, that students cannot afford to spend four years on their 
foreign-language study because of their other requirements in school and 
college, is hardly valid. Today, many of our students devote much more 
time to foreign languages by studying one or two idioms in high school, each 
one for approximately two years, frequently beginning a third one in 


17 We have touched upon the function of the foreign languages as a means of communica- 
tion in our discussion of their social and political function. We also wish to draw attention to 
Mark E. Hutchinson’s article, “The Place of Foreign Languages in Post War Education,” 
(The Modern Language Journal, May, 1946), which deals exhaustively with the role of foreign 
language as a means of communication “at home and abroad.” Any further comment on this 
point could only lead to the repetition of Professor Hutchinson’s excellent arguments. 

18 General Education in a Free Society. See note 6, p. 121. 

1® Compare here the recommendation made by the Committee on the Course of Study of 
Yale University in its report: “A student may be exempted from a foreign language only if he 
has studied this subject for four years in secondary school with high grades and in addition 
obtained an honor grade in it at the College Board Examination.’’ Clements, Robert F., op. 
cit., p. 6. Other American universities have made steps in the direction of our proposal. At the 
University of Maine, for instance, a student who passes a qualifying language examination 
must still take another year of language instruction in college. Other New England universi- 
ties—for instance, the University of Connecticut—require four semesters of work in language 
unless a student has had two years or more in high school. 
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college, pursued again at best for a year or two. While this splitting of energy 
can yield but a smattering of each of the languages studied, the proposed 
concentration would clearly result in a good knowledge of the foreign tongue 
and, in addition, those cultural insights whose absence the Harvard Report 
is by no means alone in regretting. 

As a further means to assure that students lay hold of cultural traditions 
through their work with a foreign idiom, language instruction, especially in 
high school, could be rendered more effective by requiring the teacher him- 
self to possess the cultural insights which his teaching should impart in 
addition to a thorough knowledge of the language taught. If, in addition, 
our language departments in college were to offer courses which cut through 
some of the other departments of the division of the humanities—the 
departments of English, fine arts and music as well as the departments of 
history and government of the division of the social sciences—then students 
would doubtless gain from their work with a foreign language in general 
education a well-rounded picture of the culture of a foreign people in its 
various aspects.”° 

The present arrangement of the study of foreign languages in general 
education is, however, to be blamed not only for the fact that the foreign 
languages can hardly act as an ‘‘opening of doors . . . as respects cultures in 
the way of historians’ but for the pitiful inadequacy in providing stylistic 
experience. The two functions of foreign-language study, the humanistic 
(or cultural) and the stylistic, are not entirely separable but supplement 
each other to a very high degree. This becomes clear if the Harvard Report, 
for instance, considers an important aspect of this stylistic function to lie in 
its acting as an “opening of doors . . . as respects words in the time-honored 
way of poets and writers.’ The study of meaning, of the various shades of 
meaning and of the change in meaning brought about by writers and time, 
is essential to the student’s grasp of the literary documents he reads and, on 
still another level, essential also to his acquisition of insights into another 
culture. 


20 A number of American colleges introduced such interdepartmental courses as early as 
1944, as the educational column in the New York Times of the months of September to Decem- 
ber 1944 proves. Special attention is drawn here to the article, “New Methods of Teaching 
Foreign Languages Are Being Widely Adopted in the Colleges,” which appeared there on 
Sunday, November 19, 1944. 

Attention is drawn also to the observations and recommendations made by the Intensive 
Language Program of the American Council of Learned Societies in its Intensive Language 
Studies, as well as to the recommendations made by the Committee on Educational Policy of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University in its Report of a Subcommittee on 
Languages and International Affairs of November 12, 1945. It is of special interest to read 
there that “the Committee . . . believes that the recommendations on regional studies have 
broad significance for general education.” (p. 4.) 

* General Education in a Free Society. See note 6, p. 121. 
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The absence of this combined humanistic-stylistic experience remains 
regrettable despite the true observation that, though relatively few Amer- 
icans come to know foreign languages well enough to read works from the 
literatures of other cultures with unrestricted pleasure and benefit, many 
nevertheless become acquainted with the great authors of foreign countries. 
Then why learn foreign languages for cultural reasons, it has been argued, 
since we can come to know the truly outstanding literary documents of a 
foreign culture by way of translations anyway? Indeed no one can know and 
read all the important languages that have arisen in Europe, let alone in the 
entire spiritually significant world. Moreover, good translations may come 
very close to the original or even surpass it. Poets have occasionally, while 
“translating” the work of another poet, created an original work of poetry 
that is superior in expression and thought to the one they intended to trans- 
late. Consider, for instance, Rilke’s renderings of Verlaine !** 

Yet, whether the translation is poor or adequate or even superior to the 
original, it will always afford an experience different from that of the 
original work. It is precisely this truth which Professor Adelmann has in 
mind when, briefly dealing with this question in the passage that we have 
quoted, he points to the witty play on words of the Italians, which their 
language permits. The French, too, have a phrase which is useful to remem- 
ber in this connection. Le style, c’est l’ homme, so they say with Buffon, being 
fully alive to the fact that a writer’s mood of expression reveals and reflects 
his personality and spirit. In other words, the very essence of any literary 
work is insolubly entwined with its style. Although thought and even senti- 
ment may be rendered adequately, that which gives to artistic expression 
its distinctive character and particular excellence, and thereby to any 
literary document its innermost life, escapes translation. For it arises in- 
trinsically out of the artist’s medium which, in the case of writing, is lan- 
guage. 

To return to our starting point in this matter, itis clear that neither two 
years’ study of a foreign language in high school nor one year’s in college is 
enough to afford the student an appreciation of style. What is style, if not 
the artist’s particular use of words, of their shades and nuances in meaning 
and their effective and particular combination so that what lives in him may 
come to life? Moreover, stylistic particularity or perfection, even in one’s 
own language, is often tangible only to those who possess linguistic feeling. 


*8 It may be of interest to compare here a statement made by Professor Huse of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, whose view with regard to translations agrees in the main with that 
presented but differs with respect to poetry in whose case Professor Huse finds translations 
most inadequate: “Most of the world’s great literature has been translated into English, and, 
while there is a real loss in most translations, that loss can easily be exaggerated. Only in the 
case of poetry, and especially lyric poetry, are translations completely or even seriously inade- 
quate.” Huse, Howard R., “Language Study,” in A State University Surveys the Humanities. 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1945, p. 86. 
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Yet in one’s own tongue, as well as in a foreign, this linguistic feeling can be 
developed and trained. To do so no doubt is one of the goals for which all 
language instruction must strive because a writer’s mood of expression, 
which varies from author to author just as it changes from work to work of 
every poet, is the safest guide to his artistic intentions which, in turn, are 
main constituents of the culture that created him and which he helped to 
create. 

It is, however, one thing to admit that the road to humanistic and styl- 
istic experience is cut short by the inadequate allotment of time spent on 
foreign-language study in general education; and it is another to insist that 
only certain languages constitute “the natural avenues of this further human- 
istic experience,’ while others “will presumably be studied largely as 
tools.’** The attempt at making a distinction between “tool languages” and 
“languages affording cultural and stylistic enrichment,”™ which places 
German and Spanish in the first group and Latin and French in the other, 
is, tosay the least, no more promising indeed than the endeavor to draw a 
sharp dividing line between the tool function and the humanistic function of 
language study itself. The foreign language expert cannot but call that 
distinction ‘‘unusual and questionable,’ and the accompanying glorifica- 
tion of German as occupying “‘a unique position among the foreign languages 
(for serious work in the natural sciences, mathematics, engineering, and 
medicine)’ a “boost (that) is all very nice, except that it is a left-handed 
compliment.’””8 

Of course such criticism does not deny the significance of the humanistic 
or stylistic function of either Latin or French; rather it insists that German 
and Spanish likewise are molded by, and are molders of, old, distinctive and 
distinguished cultures—not to speak here of the role of Spanish in the 
relatively young cultural development of the South of this new continent. 
One can rightly suggest that German, for instance, shares with Latin and 
French the rigorousness and clarity of its grammar and syntax; that it is 
enlightening in its etymology to students of English with regard to their 
linguistic Anglo-Saxon heritage; that it is rich in its literature; and, finally, 
that it had contributed abundantly to the intellectual, spiritual and artistic 
aspects of Western culture until the advent of National Socialism suddenly 
cut short this development, driving into exile German art, literature, philos- 
ophy and science. Yet, it is precisely through its exiles that German culture 
continued its contribution to the Western world. 


*4 General Education in a Free Society. See note 6, p. 126. 

*5 Clements, Robert J., op. cit., p. 5. 

%6 Tbid., p. 5. 

*7 General Education in a Free Society. See note 6, p. 121. 

*8 Huebener, Theodore, “Die Rechte Bildung, Comments on the Harvard Report.” The 
German Quarterly, XIX, 3 (May, 1946), p. 173. 
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A defense of Spanish against its being viewed as a mere tool for South 
American travel and trade will probably be suggested sufficiently by pointing 
to the religious, Christian note of Spanish culture, whether this culture 
shows in art, life or language. The mention of names like Miguel de Cer- 
vantes, Lope de Vega or Calderén de la Barca, will serve to recall that Spain 
has produced men who have deeply influenced thought and spiritual crea- 
tion in the Western world. 

Whatever foreign language, therefore, that the student may choose in a 
program of general education, its study, if rightly pursued, will always 
afford him humanistic and stylistic experience. No matter how different 
from one another the foreign cultures may be, or how greatly the foreign 
languages in the curriculum may differ in their various linguistic aspects, 
the study of any of them will always produce one significant experience that 
is common to all language work—the experience “that other languages have 
words with meanings which no English word carries, that they sort mean- 
ings in other ways and link them up in other patterns.’”® 

The great significance of this linguistic “‘discovery,”’ so to speak, has 
been truly recognized by the Harvard Committee, which called it ‘‘a Copern- 
ican step, one of the most liberating, the most exciting, and the most sober- 
ing opportunities that the humanities can offer.’’®° Yet, while the committee 
goes on to explain that “‘language has this in common with travel—that it 
inevitably raises contrasts,’ it unfortunately overlooks the fact that con- 
trast casts its shadow, or perhaps here one should rather say its light, in two 
directions. The comparisons which one will be able to draw, from language 
study as well as from travel, between one’s own country and the new, one’s 
own idiom and the foreign, and the subsequent gain of a better understand- 
ing of one’s own land or language which will grow out of this new and greater 
perspective are valuable indeed. Yet they are only supplementary to the 
important experience of gaining knowledge of a larger sector of the world, of 
its language and cultural traditions, which we ought to know and enjoy for 
the sake of their own characteristics. 

It is thus very unfortunate that, by stressing one side of this double 
experience at the expense of the other, the Harvard Committee arrived at 
the conclusion that the “‘prime function” of the early stages of language 
teaching ‘‘is mot to give a practical command of the new language”’ but, on 
the contrary, “‘it is to illuminate English,” to give “‘perspective to English.” 
“The reasons why a foreign language should be taught at all at this early 
stage’”’—so the committee points out—‘“‘have chiefly to do with a student’s 
growth in his own speech, mot in the foreign speech.” And putting it differ- 


*® General Education in a Free Society. See note 6, p. 120. 
Thid., p. 120. 
Tbid., p. 122. 
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ently again, it insists that “‘the results (of elementary foreign-language 
study) should appear in a student’s English, mot in his grasp of the new 
language.’ (Italics mine.) 

This view, expressed with so much emphasis and in such multiple phras- 
ing, has been rejected by the foreign language expert as emphatically as it is 
proclaimed by the Harvard Report.®* Its restriction of the ‘‘virtue” of 
foreign-language study in its early stages to “the advantages to school 
English’™ and its complete neglect and obvious denial of other equally 
important values which should be derived from that study at any of its 
stages make it difficult indeed for the foreign language teacher to accept the 
committee’s point of view. These other values which the Harvard Report 
neglects—to paraphrase the committee’s own words—have chiefly to do with 
the student’s growth in the foreign speech and with the gradual but con- 
stant and consistent development of his insights into the structure of the 
new language in its various linguistic aspects—its grammar and syntax, its 
formation and derivation of words, its vocabulary and idiomatic usages. 
Only with this growing insight will he come to grasp the power, vitality and 
picturesqueness of the new language and the spirit of the people who created 
it. Every step made toward the understanding and mastery of the foreign 
idiom—and there can be no doubt that the first approach is decisive—is 
therefore a step made toward humanistic experience, or rather is already 
humanistic experience in itself. 

Thus, if the student’s growing insights into the linguistic patterns of the 
foreign tongue afford him simultaneously a better understanding of his own 
language and if this better understanding leads in turn to the ‘‘widespread 
vitalization of the learner’s interest in English’ and the improvement of 
his native speech—no matter how extremely valuable these effects of 
foreign-language study may be—they are clearly but by-products of another 
aim and as such cannot constitute “‘prime”’ considerations. If they did, they 
would obviously tend to reverse emphasis from the short-range and long- 
range goals of foreign-language study, from mastery of the new idiom and 
the acquisition of cultural insights, and thus endanger, or at least consider- 
ably retard, their attainment. This is already clear from the statements 
quoted so far; it would be still more true if, for instance, the committee’s 
proposal were accepted that, because of its advantages to school English, ‘‘a 
foreign language should even be substituted for English (in the seventh or 
eighth grade).’’* By going to such an extreme, the Harvard Committee not 
only—intentionally or unintentionally—neglects the fact that a reasonable 


Tbid., pp. 124, 125. 

% See, for instance, Huebener, Theodore, op. cit., pp. 173-175. 
4 General Education in a Free Society. See note 6, p. 124. 

Tbid., p. 120. 

Tbid., p. 124. 
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background in English—a knowledge of itsgrammarand syntaxand the basic 
principles of all language—is a prerequisite for successfully undertaking the 
study of a foreign idiom, but it even insists that the study of the new tongue 
must provide that background in, and knowledge of, English. 

This moment of retardation becomes likewise evident in the commitee’s 
great emphasis on exercise in translation, whose value it sees chiefly in 
terms of progress made by the student in writing English. Were it indeed 
true that these favorable effects of translations on the student’s style in 
English constitute their main value, those who minimize this practice would 
have a rather strong point to make. Yet it is much more likely to be 
true that there is a value in translation far surpassing its favorable effects on 
writing English. As Professor Huse points out, “the exercises in translation 
from a foreign language into English offer about the only organized practice 
in the study of meaning that the curriculum offers.’”’ On good grounds, he 
therefore believes that ‘‘the process of translation . . . should be extended 
to all branches of study and should constitute the fundamental and principal 
educational discipline.’’*” 

If something like an apergu is permitted here, the constant interplay of 
valuable effects in studying a foreign language may well be compared to 
that of the two great ideals in a democracy, liberty and equality, where the 
complete attainment of one would destroy the other and, in still greater 
perspective, destroy democracy itself. The real danger, no doubt, lies in 
losing perspective. Certainly, if man could constantly see all his particular 
aims and ends in their right proportion and with a view, consistent in itself, 
of the final goal to be achieved, this danger would be non-existent. In our 
specific case of the foreign languages, their valuable effects in various direc- 
tions, including those on English, would then not only cease to stand in the 
way of the achievement of that study’s ultimate goals but would become its 
most exciting and intriguing features. 

To sum up the intention of this paper in one last statement: it is hoped 
that the valuable contribution of the foreign languages to both the social 
and political aspects of life on the one hand, and to the intellectual and 
cultural on the other, has clearly come to the fore. The integration of their 
various purposes seems of no small importance. For it is only through the 
complete integration of all of its purposes that foreign language study, or, 
for that matter, any study, can do its full share in achieving a common 
goal: to foster and develop the responsible human being and citizen for 
whom this world of ours so urgently calls. 

GERTRUDE E. TELLER 

University of New Hampshire 

Durham, New Hampshire 


7? Huse, Howard R., op. cit., p. 90. 
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Grade-Placement of Basic 
Essentials of French Grammar 


HAT elements of French grammar do secondary school teachers of 

French consider important enough to list as basic essentials in courses 
of study or statements of practice? At what semester level, or in what se- 
quence, are these ‘‘basic essentials’”’ most commonly taught? 

The answers to these questions, in terms of data obtained from a survey 
of current practices in seventeen of the largest school systems of the United 
States,’ revealed not only wide differences in the amount of grammar taught 
as “basic” or “minimum” essentials but also marked variations in the grade 
placement of the grammatical topics. The survey also revealed a relatively 
heavy concentration of grammar throughout the entire French program, 
especially during the first semester. This concentration, at a level when 
students are faced with the task of developing ability to pronounce and 
understand the language, and to adjust themselves to new methods of 
study, raises the question if this overweighting of the beginning semester 
may not be an important cause of the high rate of elimination and failure 
prevailing in elementary French classes.” 

Examination of the statements of practice showed that the basic text- 
book is the real course of study regardless of supplementary mimeographed 
or printed statements of aims and objectives. In fact, only five of the seven- 
teen systems were able to furnish printed courses of study for French. Only 
two cities could produce a course of study developed within the last five 
years. 

The following list outlines by semesters the fundamentals of grammar 
that deserve special stress in the first three years of high school French 
(ninth, tenth and eleventh grades) as determined (1) from a survey of cur- 
rent practice and opinion in cities of 365,000 population or over and (2) 


1 Acknowledgement is made to the following schoo] systems for their cooperation in 
supplying information for the survey: Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Houston, Texas; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City, N. Y.; Phila- 
delphia, Penn.; San Francisco, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo.; Seattle, Wash. For a companion study 
of teaching practices in Spanish, see Blayne, Thornton C. and Kaulfers, Walter V., “A Vali- 
dated Grade-Placement Outline of the Basic Essentials of Spanish,” The Modern Language 
Journal, XXVIII, 4 (April, 1944), pp. 365-373. 

2 For data on failures, see Kaulfers, Walter V., Modern Languages for Modern Schools. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1942, pp. 2, 4, 473, 474. 
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from a regrouping of the grammatical topics (thus derived) in terms of their 
frequency of occurrence in modern French usage. It is presented here for its 
possible value as a reference check-list in constructing or selecting tests, 
instructional units and basic textbooks, or as a reference guide in choosing 
basic core content for courses of study. 

The procedure involved in deriving the semester outlines was as follows: 
(1) No item of French grammar was included as a fundamental or basic 
item unless it was listed as such by the school systems in their courses of 
study or statements of practice and included among the items of frequency 
in Clark and Poston’s French Syntax List.’ In the case of items taught as 
basic essentials by fifty per cent or more of the school systems, no serious 
discrepancies appeared between teacher judgment and the Clark and Poston 
ratings. (2) Each item of French grammar was assigned to the semester 
level at which it was “specifically taught as a basic essential’’ by a majority, 
or at least a plurality, of teachers. (3) In the case of wide variations in the 
grade-placements of a commonly taught item, the topic was assigned to a 
semester level on the basis of its merit-rating in Clark and Poston’s French 
Syntax List. (4) Items of grammar taught as basic essentials by less than 
twenty-five per cent of the school systems (too few to be used as a basis for 
establishing a valid consensus of judgement) were similarly assigned to a 
semester level in keeping with their merit-ratings in Clark and Poston’s 
French Syntax List. 

There is nothing absolute about the outline of basic essentials presented 
here. It is not assumed that what happens to be in vogue necessarily 
represents what might be conceived as desirable. The “ideal” is obviously 
relative to time and place. Any other view is in danger of contributing to a 
standardization of error. Progress has never been achieved by making a 
Golden Calf of whatever happens to be current at a particular time. The 
items in parentheses will normally be treated only as “idiomatic vocabulary” 
for passive aural or visual recognition (much as beginners learn to say bon 
jour, au revoir, or merci beaucoup) without such specialized exercises as are 
generally needed to develop a ready oral command of the items. In the case 
of very select, rapid-moving classes, these items can be stressed so as to 
develop facility in writing or speaking. However, in most cases, the instruc- 
tor will explain the item briefly in passing when it actually blocks under- 
standing or when an explanation is requested by members of the class. Al- 
though some topics are not listed in the outline, they may be similarly 
treated if they are necessary in providing worthwhile content for reading, 
writing or speaking. Note, however, that the items in parentheses become 
basic essentials in the following semester or year. 

* Clark, Richard E. and Poston, Lawrence, Jr., French Syntax List. Publication of the 


Committee on Modern Foreign Languages, American Council on Education. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1943. 
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512 LUCETTE DE CANNIERE 
Beginning French 
TABLE I* 
First Semester: Low Ninth Grade 
Adjectives . agreement in gender and number 


(See also Articles) 


1 

2. cardinal numbers to 101 

3. demonstrative adjectives 

4. (ordinal numbers: premier, deuxiéme, troisiéme) 

5. position of adjectives 

6. possessive adjectives—meanings, forms and agreement 


Articles 


7. definite article—agreement, forms and meanings 
8. indefinite article—agreement, forms and meanings 
9. substitution for possessive adjective with parts of the body 


Conjunctions 


10. gue—than 


Negation 


11. me... pas 


Nouns 


12. gender 
13. number 
14. possessive case with de 


Prepositions 


15. contraction of au, aux, du and des 
16. de to show possession 
17. (use of A and de before a dependent infinitive) 


Pronouns 


18. (demonstrative pronouns) 

19. direct object pronouns—agreement, forms and meanings 
20. (en as a partitive pronoun) 

21. indirect object pronouns—agreement, forms and meanings 
22. position of a single object pronoun 

23. interrogative pronouns: gui and que 

24. reflexive pronouns 

25. relative pronouns: gui and que 

26. subject pronouns 


Verbs 


27. (infinitives after 4 and de as complements of a verb; after avant de, 
sans, pour) 

28. intransitives with étre 

29. imperatives of three regular conjugations, reflexives and irregular 
verbs taught 

30. past participle of regular verbs—forms and meaning 

31. past indefinite tense with avoir and étre as auxiliary verbs 

32. present tense of reflexive verbs of regular I, II and III conjuga- 
tion verbs, and of irregular verbs: aller, avoir, étre, faire, lire, 
mettre, vouloir 

33. idiomatic uses of aller, avoir 


4In the following tables the italicized items in parentheses need be taught only on the 
recognition level, without specialized practice-exercises or drills—that is, as passive aural or 
visual-recognition vocabulary. 
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TABLE II 
Second Semester: High Ninth Grade 


Adjectives 1. absolute superlative 
2. cardinal numerals to one million 
3. comparison of adjectives with plus, moins, aussi, que and with 
de (than) when preceding numerals 
4. irregular comparison of adjectives 
5. interrogative adjectives 
6. irregular feminine and plural of adjectives 
Adverbs 7. comparison of adverbs 
8. formation with -ment 
9. adverbs of quantity: autant, assez, beaucoup, moins, peu, plus, 
tant, trop 
10. position of adverbs 
11. (pronominal adverbs: en and y) 
Articles 12. definite 
with days of week and names of seasons 
with noun to express general sense 
omission after adverb of negation or quantity 
omission before adjective preceding a partitive noun 
Negation 13. me... personne; ne... rien 
Nouns 14. used in general sense and partitive constructions 
15. irregular plurals 
16. nouns of quantity 
Prepositions 17. (a with disjunctive pronouns) 
18. d with geographical names 
19. de with partitive construction 
Pronouns 20. conjunctive use of direct and indirect object pronouns before 
verb 
21. use of en as partitive pronoun 
22. demonstrative pronouns—forms, meaning, agreement 
23. relative pronouns—forms, meaning, agreement 
24. (inierrogative pronouns—forms, meaning, agreement) 
Verbs 25. (present participle) 
26. conditional tense—forms and meanings 
27. future tense—forms and meanings 
28. imperfect tense—forms and meanings 
29. present, conditional, future, imperfect, past indefinite of irregular 


verbs: aller, avoir, connattre, croire, étre, faire, pouvoir, prendre, 
Savoir, venir, voir, vouloir 
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TABLE III 
Third Semester: Low Tenth Grade 
Adjectives 1. adjectives with irregular endings in feminine 
(See also Articles) 2. irregular masculine adjectives 


. regular and irregular possessive adjectives—forms, meaning, 


agreement 


. Use of quel (what a ...! how ... 1) before adjectives in ex- 


clamations 


Adverbs 


. pronominal adverbs: en, y 


Articles 


. use of definite article with names of geographic division 

. (use of definite article before titles) 

. (use with preposition a to denote in) 

. (omission of definite article afler preposition en, before cities un- 


modified and before numerals indicating chronological order) 


. use of indefinite article with million, millard 


Conjunctions 


. quand, lorsque, dés que, aussitét que, implying futurity 
. (conjunctions requiring the subjunctive) 


Pronouns 


. conjunctive personal pronouns with commands 

. disjunctive pronouns—forms, meaning, agreement 
15. 
. possessive pronouns—forms, meaning, agreement 
. reflexive pronouns 

. the former... the latter 


(interrogative pronouns—forms, meaning, agreement) 


Verbs 


20. 
21. 


42. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


. infinitives after a, de as complements of certain adjectives and 


nouns 
after pour (perfect infinitive with aprés) 
(subjunctive) 
uses of present subjunctive 
after certain conjunctives 
after negative or interrogative verbs of thinking, believing— 
implying doubt or uncertainty 
with verbs expressing doubt, wish, will, emotion 
(perfect participle) 
tenses: conditional perfect, future perfect, passé simple (passé 
défini), pluperfect—formation and basic meanings 
orthographic changing verbs 
reflexive verbs 
tenses studied so far of irregular verbs: aller, avoir, dire, écrire, 
étre, faire, lire, mettre, pouvoir, savoir, tenir, venir, voir, vouloir 


6 
7 
& 
: 9 
11 
12 
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TABLE IV 
Fourth Semester: High Tenth Grade 


1. (indefinite adjectives) 
2. tout 
. (variable adjectives) 


wn 


Conjunctions 


. conjunctions requiring the subjunctive 
5. (conjunctions requiring indicative) 


Negation 


ne...jamais,ne... point, ne... que 
7. (pleonastic ne) 


Prepositions 


. (a, de before a dependent infinitive) 
. avant de, sans 


Pronouns 


. (indefinitive pronouns) 
. interrogative pronouns—forms, meaning, agreement 
(possessive pronouns) 


Verbs 


verbs requiring a preposition before a dependent infinitive 
. infinitive to avoid subjunctive 
infinitives with negatives 
imperfect subjunctive—formation and basic meaning 
. pluperfect subjunctive—formation and basic meaning 
present subjunctive—formation and basic meaning 
present perfect subjunctive—formation and basic meaning 
. use of subjunctive 
after a superlative and le premier, le dernier, le seul with 
superlative force 
after certain conjunctions or locutions of purpose, fear and 
soon 
after impersonal verbs implying necessity 
after negative or interrogative verbs of thinking, believing— 
implying doubt or uncertainty 
in independent clauses expressing wish or to supply third 
person of imperative 
with verbs expressing doubt, wish, will, emotion 
21. (passive voice) 
22. (idiomatic present) 
23. (idiomatic imperfect) 
24. reciprocal verbs 


25. tenses studied thus far of irregular verbs: boire, conduire, con- 
nattre, courir, craindre, croire, devoir, falloir, nattre, rire, 
suivre, vivre 
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TABLE V 
Fifth Semester: Low Eleventh Grade 


Adjectives 


. comparison: use of gue de (than) before infinitives 
. position of adjectives 

. variable adjectives 

. with plural nouns of different genders 


Articles 


Conan wn 


. before modified names of cities 

. before names of languages 

. with nouns of quantity and measure 

. omission after parler 

. omission with unmodified predicate noun denoting occupation, 


profession, nationality or religion 


Negation 


. me... aucun, ne... guére, ne... personne, ne...rien, ni... 


nt 


. (pleonastic ne) 


Nouns 


. compound nouns 


Prepositions 


. with geographical names 


Pronouns 


. emphatic use of pronouns 
. indefinite pronouns 


Verbs 


. (gerund) 

. detailed uses of the subjunctive 

. passive voice 

. (perfect participle) 

. (present participle) 

. conditional of probability 

. idiomatic present 

3. idiomatic imperfect 

. idiomatic uses of: faire, devoir, connattre, laisser, pouvoir, savoir, 


tenir, vouloir 


. semantic differences between imperfect and past indefinite 
. impersonal verbs 
. tenses studied thus far of irregular verbs: aller, avoir, dire, étre, 


faire, lire, sortir, vouloir 


14 
15 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
25 
26 
27 
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TABLE VI 
Sixth Semester: High Eleventh Grade 


Adjectives 1. indefinite adjectives 
2. variable connotations according to position 


Adverbs 3. idiomatic uses that were not previously covered 
4. position of adverbs 


Articles 5. idiomatic uses and omissions not previously covered 
Conjunctions 6. (conjunctions requiring indicative or subjunctive) 
Nouns 7. (irregular plurals) 


8. compound nouns 


Prepositions 9. specialized uses and omissions of prepositions d, de, sans, pour, 
aprés, avant, chez, dans, en not previously covered 


Pronouns 10. (possessive pronouns) 
11. use of se, and so forth, in passive voice construction 
’ 


Verbs 12. use of infinitive in avoiding subjunctive 
13. se, and so forth, passive voice construction 
14. review of tenses of subjunctive and detailed uses 

15. (present participle) 

16. idiomatic uses of: avoir, faire, pouvoir 

17. impersonal verbs 

18. irregular verbs: naftre, vivre 


The foregoing outlines, classified according to semester levels of French, 
can be used as bases for preparing diagnostic and remedial excercises in 
French grammar as well as diagnostic tests, achievement examination and 
grammar review units. 

Although the list of basic essentials presented in this chapter need not be 
regarded as absolute and fixed, it may prove of value as a reference checklist 
for teachers, test makers, curriculum committees and textbook writers in 
placing the basic essentials where they deserve stress. While this does not 
imply that the course of textbook need be written to illustrate basic essen- 
tials as ends in themselves, it does mean choosing such vital content for 
reading, writing and speaking as will provide effective practice in the funda- 
mentals of French usage that are of utmost importance in the opinion of 
experienced teachers and of unquestionable validity in terms of their fre- 
quency of occurrence in modern French.’ 


* For practical illustrations of this procedure, and experimentally tested teaching units, 
see Kaulfers, Walter V., Modern Languages for Modern Schools. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1942, pp. 51-55, 62-63, 97, 100-102, 106-107, 168, 177-180, 206-218, 475-477, 281-483, 
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Although concentrated drill courses on grammar, organized on the basis 
of this outline, might be effective for educated adults or for highly selected 
groups of college students like the men in the Army language schools during 
World War II, it is certain from the experience of the last thirty years that 
such an academic approach would be as effective in driving many young 
people out of junior and senior high-school French classes as in encouraging 
them to master French as a vital means of communication in out-of-school 
life.® 

LucetTE Dr CANNTERE 

Abraham Lincoln High School 

San Jose, California 


498-503. Also: Grammar As Needed and Modern Spanish Teaching. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1947. 

6 For enrollment trends prior to World War II, see pages 504-511 of Modern Languages for 
Modern Schools. op. cit. 


ATTENTION: CONVENTION CHAIRMEN 


Holiday time is convention time and convention time is speech time. 
Tentative plans of the editorial staff call for an entire number of the 
Journal—probably the March issue—devoted to speeches made by lan- 
guage teachers. It is our opinion that many of the speeches given before 
association meetings deserve a wider audience than they usually attain. 
Show your agreement and your interest by sending us those speeches 
before January 15. 


. 


Foreign Language Reading as a 
Learning Activity 


HE line of thought that led to the following remarks was started by a 

challenge contained in Churchman’s article, ““How May One Learn to 
Read?’ It was stated there that the direct reading technique can be incul- 
cated regardless of the method used. 


“Of course,” he says, ‘‘the question may arise in the skeptical mind whether such 
work is ever honestly ‘direct’—whether, that is, the pupil does not practically 
always translate his question or his test into English and then seek out, in trans- 
lated form, the material in the reading lesson which solves his problem. This is 
always a possibility. The best we can hope for is that, by always first phrasing our 
question or test in the foreign tongue, even if it be translated subsequently, we may 
tend increasingly toward direct comparison for the average member of our class, 
and may reach that ideal quite frequently for those at the top.” 


That is the challenge. Is this really the best we can hope for? 

Most of the students in this country today are learning foreign languages 
by the translation method because their teachers were taught by that 
method and find it convenient to continue its use. Some teachers use trans- 
lation not out of inertia but out of a conviction that it is an efficient 
method for the present curriculum situation. This position was ably de- 
fended by Finney in an article entitled ““A Case for Translation,’ in which 
he defended the method on the basis of its necessity and “‘its quality of 
building reading skill through the development of the student’s powers of 
‘intelligent conjecture.’ ” 

It is my purpose to present the opposite point of view by showing: (1) 
what direct reading is, (2) why direct reading is desirable, (3) how direct 
reading may be attained. The reader may then decide for himself whether 
this point of view is applicable to the present curriculum situation. 

In reading directly in a foreign language, the reader responds to the 
visual stimulus of the writing by silently forming the sounds of the lan- 
guage, and he gets the ideas directly from the foreign words without first 
translating into his native tongue. It should not be necessary to qualify this 
process as direct reading; “reading’”’ that involves translation is quite a 
different process. If we allow F=Foreign, N=Native, W=Writing, S = 
Speech, I=Ideas, we may represent the reading process diagrammatically: 
FW > FS > I. Indirect reading would be represented: FW > FS > NS > 


' Modern Language Journal, February, 1937, pp. 323-332. 
* Modern Language Journal, December, 1941, pp. 883-886. 
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I. Frequently one will even omit the second step and still imagine that he is 
reading (FW > NS > I.) A good reader, reading his native language, will 
omit the speech step almost entirely (NW > I); but this stage is reached 
only after considerable training, as our colleagues in English will tell us. To 
reach this stage in foreign language reading (FW > I) is beyond the scope of 
elementary study, though it should certainly be the aim for literary courses 
on the college level. However, we do not wish to omit the step FS when we 
are using reading as a learning activity. 

When a person reads, even silently, he vocalizes in the language he is 
reading. If foreign language reading is to be efficient, the vocalizing must be 
in the foreign language. And herein lies the value of reading as a learning 
activity. As the student reads, he is practicing saying to himself words and 
phrases in the foreign language. Furthermore, the words and phrases are in 
connected, meaningful context. The student is engaged in the valuable 
activity of overlearning the vocabulary he already knows, and at the same 
time he is meeting new words in proper context. He is getting practice in 
stringing words together in correct sequence and in correct grammatical 
form, a practice which many say is the best way of learning grammar. He is 
building up a series of correct oral and visual impressions that will serve as 
the background for later active use of the language in speaking and writing. 
In all this, his attention is concentrated on the foreign language, no: on 
English or half on one and half on the other. However, the extent to which 
these values will be derived from the reading depends greatly on proper 
pronunciation. 

In the first year of a foreign language no other part of the course is so 
important as pronunciation. This applies not only to the pronunciation of 
individual sounds and words but also of phrases and sentences, where stress 
and tone patterns and features of juncture are involved. 

Another advantage of direct reading is that it aids in developing insight 
into the modes of thinking peculiar to the people whose language we are 
studying. For most individuals it is difficult to remember ideas by means of 
visual images; the memory retains an idea better by means of a vocal 
pattern—that is, a combination of auditory image and chain reflex in the 
speech organs. If the material to be remembered is logically coherent, the 
reasoning powers will help to recall it; and reasoning depends on speech. 
The high correlation between size of vocabulary and intelligence indicates 
the close connection between language and thinking. In any case, it is not 
necessary for the purposes of this argument to agree on the exact connection 
between ideas and speech. It is only necessary to agree that ideas enter the 
mind in the form of speech patterns. 

Now, if the purpose of reading is to understand the ideas of a writer, 
obviously this can be accomplished most readily by receiving his ideas in 
the form in which they are expressed—in the language in which the author 
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was thinking as he wrote. Thought is often strongly modified by the charac- 
teristics of the language in which the thinking is done; and large communi- 
ties or nations of speakers occasionally betray the influence of their language 
on the methods and direction of their thought in a manner quite striking to 
a foreigner. Of course, the language is influenced by the thinking also; the 
process works both ways; but the patterns are stabilized by the conventions 
of the language. 

Closely connected with this matter of insight is the faculty for literary 
appreciation, which direct reading can develop more quickly and to a higher 
degree than translation. Words, after all, are combinations of sounds, not 
black marks on a page. If a learner connects the written symbols with 
sounds in his own language or some other language than the one he is study- 
ing, he simply is not learning the language he imagines he is learning. He is 
learning to analyze and translate a text as one would decipher a hieroglyphic 
inscription without any knowledge of the Janguage for which the symbols 
stand. He will of course never attain any great speed and will be cut off 
from appreciation of the beauty of the language; most of the literary value 
his reading contains will be beyond his grasp. The figures of speech, for 
example, that depend on the sound of the words will be completely lost. 
This is not the kind of thing we want to give our students. 

One of the most commonly expressed reasons for the necessity of foreign 
language study is the inadequacy of available translations. Any translation, 
whether written, spoken or silent, is a screen through which an author’s 
ideas are filtered. Many nuances of connotation, even important meanings, 
often do not get through at all. If the formal, written translation, done by a 
professional, is inadequate, certainly the amateur’s groping efforts at an 
impromptu rendering will lead him far from the ideas contained in the 
original. 

If the desirability of direct reading is admitted, the question remains 
how to get students to do it. At the beginning of the course the best features 
of the direct method should be applied. This will help to establish the 
healthy attitude that the language is primarily speech and that writing is 
a secondary representation of it. If possible, the class should meet with no 
outside preparation two periods a day for the first few weeks. This will en- 
able the teacher to start good habits of pronunciation and establish firm oral 
impressions before any writing is involved. In the case of badly spelled 
languages like French and Russian (and English), it is a good plan to use 
phonemic writing until the actual reading program is started. 

The following are some suggestions that I have found helpful in estab- 
lishing direct reading habits: 

(1) Teach vocabulary as much as possible by objective or pictorial rep- 
resentation, induction from context, synonyms and antonyms, definition in 
the foreign language. 
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(2) Avoid translation in the early stages, whether written or oral. 

(3) Read material already familiar to the student in his native tongue. 

(4) “Urge the student to read without translating.’ (West)* 

In the preparation of a reading assignment explain the necessity for concen- 
trating on the foreign language rather than on the English. 

(5) Provide questions before and after the reading. 

(6) Read aloud in the foreign language and ask questions on the passage 
or require a summary either in English or in the foreign language. 

(7) Have the student read a paragraph aloud in the foreign language, 
then put the book aside and summarize or answer questions in English. 

(8) When the students have acquired fair fluency in oral reading, have 
each one read a passage to the class and ask questions in English to be 
answered by the others. 

(9) Use readers designed to encourage extensive silent reading. 

(10) Occasionally insert plateau reading. A passage or story with no new 
material to be learned strengthens previous learning and encourages the 
student by giving him a sense of accomplishment. 

It is not the intention of statement number two above to condemn the 
value of translation as an exercise in English composition. It is intended to 
condemn it as a means of learning a foreign language. Translation is an art 
which can be profitably practiced only after the student has acquired the 
ability to understand the thought as expressed in the foreign language. It 
can well be used occasionally during the second year and more often during 
the third year. When it is used, special stress must be placed on the careful 
revision of the English version in order to preserve the value of the trans- 
lation as a literary exercise. 

If translation is used earlier, there is danger that it will prevent the 
development of correct reading habits. Diagrammatically, the desirable 
sequence in writing a translation is as follows: FW > FS >I > NS > NW. 
The first three steps constitute reading; the last three are translation—they 
overlap. If translation is used too early in the course, the process becomes 
FW > NS > I> NW, where FS, the essence of the language, is omitted, 
and NS intervenes before I. An oral translation (if used too early) gives 
this: FW > NS(unuttered) > I > NS (uttered). A bad, written translation 
is done without any ideas entering the translator’s head (FW > NS > 
NW); so is a bad oral translation (FW > NS). The feature of the latter 
processes that makes them unprofitable in learning a language is the omis- 
sion of FS. 

Measuring accomplishment in the course should be done, obviously, by 


* Merely urging the student to read without translating is enough to put some students 
on the right track, if they understand what is meant. West reported that his proportion of 
direct readers was increased from fifty per cent to eighty-four per cent “‘as a result of a warning 
against translation.” 
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testing reading ability. It is unfair to both student and instructor to test 
grammar and composition at the end of a course that has stressed reading, 
and yet this has often been done. The examination should consist almost 
entirely of passages to be read, with questions on the content. The questions 
should be in the foreign language, but the student should write his answers 
in English. Multiple-choice questions may be entirely in the foreign lan- 
guage. True-false tests do not give very reliable scores unless there is a 
large number of questions. 

The time factor is always an important consideration. How can we doa 
large amount of reading when there is so much grammar to be covered? A 
partial answer to this is that, in the elementary course, grammar does not 
need to be mastered for active use. The student is not going to be doing any 
composition until the end of the second year, after he has considerable 
familiarity with how the language sounds and how it looks in print. He will 
not be required, for example, to recall the preterit forms of irregular verbs; he 
will only need to recognize them when he reads them. The necessary gram- 
mar should be learned by memorization of sample sentences, not by learn- 
ing rules. For example, the position of pronoun objects in the Romance 
languages will ultimately be learned by repetition of sentences in which they 
occur. In the meantime, to spend time and effort learning rules and writing 
exercises in applying them is wasteful. 

Good textbooks and readers, fortunately, are available to implement an 
effective reading course. The main trouble here is that many schools retain 
models that were intended for quite a different era of language study. The 
nineteenth century textbooks, generally, were intended for detailed gram- 
matical study and oral or written translation. They frequently included, 
especially the more elementary ones, extensive composition exercises based 
on the text. Use of the book in this way fairly killed any possibility of 
appreciating the text as literature. Presumably the literary values were to be 
culled from a scholarly introduction in the vernacular. Statements in the 
preface to this type of book showed the emphasis on translation: “I have 
intended to give aid whenever the pupil . . . would be puzzled in making a 
correct and felicitous translation.” Another book, a short novel recognized 
as a literary masterpiece, ‘“‘bids fair long to be a most popular medium for 
translation.” Readers on this model are still being published today. One 
excellently edited book of short stories, published in 1934, states in the in- 
troduction: “with the vocabulary and a knowledge of the elementary 
principles of ... grammar, the student should be able to translate the text 
with little difficulty.”” Most of the recent readers in which I looked for 
comment on methods of approach do not contain any suggestions on this 
matter, but the manner in which the book is expected to be used is often 
indicated by the style of the notes—for example, “Ce paresseux de Jean... : 
Omit de in translating.” 
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A few modern readers give real assistance by explaining the proper read- 
ing technique. One such states in the introduction: 


“One of the main objects in studying any foreign language is the attainment of the 
power to read the language in question as one reads one’s native tongue, not by 
mental translation but by direct and immediate comprehension. . . . Translation, 
however useful a type of mental exercise it may be, is a hindrance rather than an 
aid to direct comprehension.” 


If every reader contained some such statement of how the book should be 
used, it would be an immense help to teachers in attaining the objectives of 
modern language study. 
HAROLD V. KING 
Culver Military Academy 
Culver, Indiana 


WQIM 


Mexico City College, an American liberal arts college organized on 
the quarter plan, invites you to come to Mexico City this winter and study 
in a Spanish atmosphere. In addition to regular liberal arts college courses 
in sociology, history and political science—to mention only a few—there 
are specialized courses in Mexican art, folklore, history and the like. Nat- 
urally, Spanish is offered. 

The college is approved by the Veterans’ Administration. Tuition of 
$100 includes health and other fees. Board and lodging 1n a college-approved 
Mexican home may be obtained for $18 to $25 a week. If you are interested 
in combining study and travel, why not write to Professor James B. Tharp, 
Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, for a catalogue and a 
bulletin describing Winter Quarter in Mexico? 


= 
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Why Students Study Russtan’ 


O ONE concerned with the teaching of modern languages in the 

United States can fail to note the controversy now going on among the 
proponents of various methods. The inauguration of language study in the 
Army has probably been the chief stimulus for the unusual interest in the 
problem today, but the discussion is not new. What should we teach our 
students? Should we teach them to talk, to read or how to decline and conju- 
gate? Should we teach all three skills or only one? If we teach students to 
“talk,” about what should they talk? Or is all “conversation” the same? 
For that matter, is all ‘‘reading’”’ the same? The unprecedented enrollment of 
students in our schools today, with a corresponding increase in our language 
classes, has made the argument as pertinent in the post-war era as during 
the war. Many of our ex-G.I’s have been abroad and have heard foreign 
languages spoken and have seen the countries where they are spoken... This 
fact has encouraged them to enroll in our foreign language classes. More- 
over, every intelligent person is aware of the proximity of one nation to 
another and of the need for people to understand each other. 

The ASTP classes with their emphasis on the oral or spoken language 
approach, rather than on the written language, have inspired thousands of 
words not only in our professional journals but in popular magazines and in 
the daily press. The consensus of opinion in the laymen’s press is that those 
“old fogeys,”’ the college professors, had better watch out. ““The Army has a 
system which teaches people to talk the language, practically like a native, 
in a very short time and without any of the boring impedimenta of gram- 
mar,” they say. This impression is wide-spread among our students and 
even among the more inexperienced of our language teachers, particularly 
the native “informants” whom the Army engaged to teach in their classes. 
Most of these native “informants” were educated abroad; they have had 
little contact with actual college classes where students usually take a lan- 
guage as an elective and where the usual number of hours per week devoted 
to language study is still three and the number of years devoted to language 
study, two. 

The nowso much maligned Modern Foreign Language study, which came 


* This is a report of the answers of 656 students of Russian in American colleges and uni- 
versities. It was read at the meeting of the Methodology Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages in Washington, December 29, 1946. 
See Professor Fayer’s article, “Methods Used in Teaching First Year Russian,” in the October 
Journal, pp. 327-29, for the report of that phase of the Committee’s investigation. 
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out in favor of the “reading method” fifteen or twenty years ago, did not 
favor it because the people engaged in that study believed that reading was 
the ultimate and final aim of language study. Rather they found that the 
average American high school and college student, with the limited time at 
his disposal and the limited opportunity to speak and hear the foreign lan- 
guage he was studying, could at least gain a facility in reading books in the 
foreign language and thus have a tangible and attainable goal. There was no 
objection to the student’s continuing beyond the first two years and learning 
the language so that he would have complete facility—and many students 
did progress beyond the initial two years’ attainment. 

The discussion has gone on with respect to all modern foreign languages. 
Much the same opinions and situations exist in my German classes as in 
the Russian ones. However, in the field of Russian, the question of aims and 
goals is particularly pertinent at this time because: (1) The newness of the 
field and the very small number of trained teachers make methodology in 
Russian teaching a very important consideration. (2) The very lack of usable 
texts at our disposal gives us an opportunity to prepare new ones that should 
be best suited to the needs of the present day. (3) Only now starting to 
teach Russian on a large scale, we find it advisable to find out why and for 
what our students are studying. The textbook situation in Russian is still in 
an antediluvian state to say the least. Even many of thenew ones coming out 
today are either manuals patterned after the old fashioned “‘conversation’”’ 
books or ponderous grammars of the 1880 type. 

In considering the needs of our students and the best possible approach 
to satisfy these needs, it seemed to me that it would be valuable to find 
out from the students themselves what they expected to attain when they 
undertook the study of a foreign language. It is true that students in the 
Army classes were learning foreign languages because they were likely to 
need them in very practical situations. An American soldier in Germany or 
Russia might well need to ask a native German or Russian “where is the 
nearest railroad station?” or “how much does this cost?”’ But how many of 
our American college students would have the same need? 

For the reasons listed above, the question was particularly pertinent in 
the field of Russian study. Moreover, a project of the sort to be described in 
this report seemed especially feasible in Russian because the enrollment has 
not yet reached proportions which would make such a study unwieldy. In 
order to organize the distribution of the questionnaires, the teaching mem- 
bership of AATSEEL was circularized with a preliminary letter, asking for 
their cooperation and for information as to how many questionnaires they 
would require. The cost of mimeographing the questionnaire and of mailing 
was defrayed by Roosevelt College of Chicago and thanks are due Dean 
Leys of the Faculties of Arts and Sciences for his help in this respect. 

Forty-one of our members expressed a willingness to cooperate in our 


q 


project and requested questionnaires for 2,182 students. At the time this 
report was prepared, approximately 800 had been returned. Of those, there 
were only three groups of students studying other Slavic languages—two 
Czech and one Polish—all three high-school groups. As all of the others 
—excepting twenty-one individuals—represented students of Russian in or- 
ganized college classes, it was decided to exclude all but the college Russian 
classes for the purpose of this report. The exact number of responses from 
students of Russian on which this report is based is 656. The distribution of 
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schools and the number from each is as follows: 


There is no distinction made between day and evening classes. All but 
twenty-one of the replies, however, came from regularly accredited college 


classes. 


For the purposes of this report only six questions on the questionnaire 


4, Syracuse University (New 52 
10. Massachusetts Institute of Technology....................... 29 
17. Junior College of Connecticut. .................0cceceeeeeees 17 
17 
19. University of Chicago (class in scientific Russian).............. 12 
20. Franklin and Marshall College... 10 
24. Cambridge Adult Education Center. 16 


have been analyzed. They are: 


(1) “Our class meets 
(2) “Iam majoring in 


hours per week.” 
” 


(3) “Iam studying Russian because:” (with twelve subdivisions) 
(4) “Tintend to study Russian for ______”” (indicating years) 
(5) “I want to be able chiefly to:’’ (indicating objectives) 
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(6) “I think we should have more , less 5 ete. 
(criticism of emphasis) 


Some of the students’ most significant comments and suggestions will be 
mentioned also. 

(1) It seemed pertinent to us to secure answers to the first question, 
because the amount of class work a student gets should certainly be con- 
sidered in determining goals. One of the obvious reasons for the success of 
the ASTP classes was the fact that fifteen hours of class work was the regu- 
lation. 

Students reported the following numbers of hours of class work per week. 
Students studying: 


Although there are more students in the three-hours group than in any 
other individual group, it is very encouraging to find that the total of those 
taking from four hours to nine hours much exceeds those taking three hours 
or less. This situation is caused chiefly by such colleges as Syracuse, Harvard 
and Smith where nine hour classes are the rule. 

(2) The distribution of major subjects indicates that Russian is taken by 
students in almost all fields. The following table indicates the number of 
students majoring in each of the following subjects: 


a. Liberal Arts: 


Russian and other Slavic languages......................04.- 37 
Germanic and Romance Janguages.......................045. 24 
Oriental Languages and 
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c, d. Natural Sciences: 

Other Sciences (Geology, Geography, etc.)................005. 8 


(3) The main purpose of this study was of course to find out the reasons 
why students decide to enroll in Russian courses. The eleven reasons listed 
in the questionnaire were those most frequently stated in my own classes 
of Russian during the past fourteen years. Space was allowed in question 
twelve for additional reasons, and many of those given there were so striking 
as to require full quotation. It must be kept in mind that most students 
listed more than one reason. 


1. My parents speak the language at home................. 55 
2. I was born in Russia and want to speak the language..... . 7 
'y 3. I believe that Russia has a great future.................. 418 
4. intend to go there Gay... 377 
rs 5. I need the language to do research...................... 190 
d 6. I am interested in Russian literature.................... 271 

. . . 
7. I am interested in comparative linguistics................ 157 
8. I am interested in comparative literature................ 119 

Vv 9. I am interested in the: 

10. Tama librarian and want to catalogue booksinthelanguage. 18 
11. Iam a singer and want to sing Russian songs............ 10 


Some of the reasons given under (12) are insignificant, frivolous or given 
under some other category. However, among those that are outstanding and 
given by several persons are the following: 


a. [intend to go into foreign or diplomatic service............. 34 
b. I am going into the export business....................... 15 


Though the number making this latter statement is insignificant, it repre- 
sents a great step forward. Until very recently we have had to battle to 
have Russian admitted even on a par with other foreign languages. The 
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three students making this statement were all at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where we may therefore assume that Russian is a required 
language—much as German has been—in science departments. 

Let me quote three more rather unique reasons given by students for 
studying Russian: 

1. “There will be a war with Russia and it would be wise to know the language.” 

2. “Iam going into accounting with the hope of getting into the F. B. I.” 

3. “I plan to become a secret agent.” 

If we analyze the significant responses to this question, we find some 
striking facts. Most students are studying Russian because of their interest 
in the Russia of the present and future. More than four hundred persons are 
studying Russian because they believe in its future. Those interested in the 
culture, history, social structure and political life of the country also repre- 
sent a significant percentage of the whole. 

Research workers, including scientists and specialists in such fields as 
international relations, comparative government, the arts and the natural 
sciences, constitute more than one-fourth of the entire group (190). The 
number of persons stating an intention to go to Russia is quite large, and 
those interested in Russian literature also are quite substantial in number. 
The significant responses to the twelfth question are those of persons in- 
tending to use Russian in careers. One person stated that he planned to 
teach Russian! Others plan to use the language in foreign service. The num- 
ber, however, is still insignificant in comparison with those persons in- 
terested in the language because of a belief in the general importance of the 
country. 

The amount of time a person can give to the study of a language should 
determine the aims and objectives of our teaching. It is a very encouraging 
sign to find that many students plan, at least, to study Russian until “they 
learn it.”? The answers given, in percentages, are as follows: 


It would probably be legitimate to class (a) and (e) together as indicating 
people intending to devote serious study to the language. The under- 
graduate, of course, can usually devote only four years. Taken together (a) 
and (e) constitute 50.1%—a very encouraging figure indeed! 

Question five was intended to discover the objectives students expect to 
attain. Their aims and the reasons which prompt them to undertake the 
study of Russian are naturally of utmost importance to us. Below are listed 
five objectives and the number of responses to each. Most students gave 
more than one objective and many gave all. 
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“T want to be able chiefly to”: 


In spite of all of the publicity about the desire of our students to converse in 
the language studied, and in spite of the effect of the publicity given the 
oral approach by the ASTP, those wishing to read Russian still have the 
slight edge over those wishing to speak. The figures are so close that further 
study is necessary for a conclusive decision. However, one cannot entirely 
discard the idea of teaching Russian for reading purposes in view of the fact 
that at least as many, if not more persons express a desire to read Russian as 
to speak it. On the other hand, the lack of interest in grammar as such is 
equally striking. Although many people gave reading as their chief objec- 
tive, some of them starring or underlining it, no one gave grammar as the 
sole or chief objective. Very few persons not marking all five objectives 
chose grammar as one of those to be marked. 

In the students’ criticisms of the course as given, as expressed in the 
question “I think we should have more (less) grammar, conversation, read- 
ing,’’ most wanted more of everything. The desire for more conversation was 
expressed by 44.5%, for more reading by 33.7% and for more grammar by 
16.7%. Approximately one third of the students want more reading, and 
close to one half wanted more conversation. Here again the desire for ‘‘more 
grammar’’ is far below the other interests. 

The question “I am satisfied’’—“‘I am not satisfied”’ with the course was 
of course intended to elicit from the student his honest opinion of our success 
as teachers. As students were requested not to sign their names, we felt 
they could be quite frank in expressing their reactions. Only 3.1% expressed 
dissatisfaction with the course and many of those for such valid reasons as: 
“one hour a week is too short a time,”’ “‘our class is too large,’ ‘“‘we should 
go slower’’ and others. Many other students have gone out of their way 
to express satisfaction with the course, making such statements as: “The 
course is expertly taught,” “explanations are fully given,”’ ‘“‘admirable and 
satisfactory presentation.’’ It is encouraging to find that the students well 
understood the spirit in which the question was asked. 

The changes requested, and the suggestions made, should be of value to 
all of us as they indicate trends in student thought about language study. 
Let me summarize the requests made by more than five per cent of those 
answering the question: “I would like to see the following changes made in 
the course” —“T suggest”: 
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more and better organized vocabulary study.............. 10. 
better grammars................ 
better reading material. . . 
1 
more realia—films, records, folk-songs. . . 9 


The following comments quoted from the questionnaires should be very 
interesting to us: 


“Go a little slower” 

“Please, go much slower” 

“Text written by an American that follows a more logical program for the be- 
ginner.” 

“T suggest an attempt be made by language departments to place students 
during vacation in a position which would enable them to turn their potential, 
largely theoretical knowledge of the language into a practical possession.”’ 

“The substitution of a grammar which introduced new things one at a time.’ 

“‘A more practical vocabulary and fewer words to be learned.” 

“Integration into one book or manual, with a logical build-up of the lan- 

“The work be more concentrated on one phase at a time, such as grammar, oral 
recitation or reading, sacrificing extensive study of the language for thorough and 
intensive study.” 

“T would like to have a grammar or composition book, so as to have something 
definite to work with.” 

“More chances at informal conversation, songs, etc. Records should be used 
as well as movies to make the course more interesting.” 

“Everyone in class be brought more into class conversation.” 

“More time be spent on each chapter and more time be allowed in which to 
cover the work.” 

“More conversation ... Army method of instruction be used for beginners, 
and more hours per week.” (By a person planning to go into the State Department 
for foreign service.) 

“A graded reader with stories getting progressively harder and new words used 
several times and then repeated in subsequent stories. More attention be paid to 
word building with attention paid to suffixes, prefixes and relationship between 
words . . . with possible exercises along this line.” 

“The present section of about 25 students is much too large....” 

“More simple reading in course.” 

“The reading materials, especially in the first year, should be more closely asso- 
ciated with grammatical material, otherwise the vocabulary is harder to learn.” 

“Greater stress on reading.” 

“As little use of soviet political vocabulary as possible.” 

“More individual projects: students preparing short, simple, individual 
speeches, written reports or essays; at least an attempt to read a Russian news- 
paper....” 
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These are some of the typical remarks of some of our students about our 
teaching and are of such importance that it seems to me they should be 
carefully taken into account in any plans we have for teaching or for text- 
book preparation. 

Some of the most interesting findings regarding student needs and 
opinions as a result of this questionnaire are as follows: 

(1) The study of Russian is quickly taking on equal significance with 
that of other foreign languages in our universities and colleges. The average 
undergraduate today comes from the same groups and has the same interests 
as students in other fields. 

(2) The majority of students take Russian because they are interested 
in contemporary Russia and Russian affairs. 

(3) The number of students taking Russian for reading purposes is still 
slightly higher than that of those taking it to be able to speak. Most students 
express a two-fold or three-fold aim—that is, reading, speaking and under- 
standing. 

(4) The study of grammar as such is definitely unpopular with our 
students. 

(5) The students answering the questionnaires express a serious interest 
in their study, a desire to master the language and, usually, satisfaction with 
the way we handle our classes. The requests for smaller classes, more con- 
versational practice, better texts and more vocabulary drill indicate the 
same seriousness of purpose and awareness of their needs. 

(6) The extension of hours per week devoted to Russian study in many 
of our larger schools represents a distinct step in the right direction and 
should give rise to the hope that students may really be able to attain some 
of their objectives in college and university classes. 

In order to meet these most legitimate and logical needs of our students, 
what can we as teachers do? 

(1) In the first place, each one of us must face himself squarely and ask 
if he is doing all in his power to enable his students to attain his objectives. 

(2) We must face the facts squarely and turn our attention to the 
future rather than to the past. This means we must let up on our concentra- 
tion on readings from the classics and look for up-to-date and significant 
reading materials. 

(3) We must make a serious study of how much, or rather how little 
grammar a student must actually have and how we can make the necessary 
amount as palatable as possible. Such a study should be done scientifically 
in the same way that a basic vocabulary (a necessity already recognized and 
now being prepared) is made. 

(4) Our grammars and textbooks must be prepared with the needs of 
present day students in mind. Advanced readers should be prepared on 
contemporary subjects. 
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(5) In view of the fact that students give ‘‘conversation”’ as one of their 
aims, we must determine what that means in classroom terms. Does it 
mean the usual “‘Berlitz-type” talk about department stores and restaurants, 
does it mean topics of common frequency in the classroom (which would 
probably be grammar) or does it mean conversation about everyday con- 
temporary affairs? Whatever type of conversation we finally decide we 
mean, we should prepare materials with that type of conversation in mind. 

We have a great opportunity to capitalize on the serious interest of 
students today, on the large number of students enrolled in our classes, on 
the fact that we are, generally speaking, beginning in a new field. Let us 
take advantage of this opportunity to give our students what they want 
and need so that we can point with pride to our accomplishments! 

AGNES JACQUES 

Roosevelt College 

Chicago, Illinois 


PAN AMERICAN Day 


The annual celebration of Pan American Day on April 14, 1948, will 
have as its slogan ““The Americas Work for One World.” To help celebrate 
its fifty-eighth birthday the Pan American Union is again offering free 
program material to interested groups. This year a light comedy entitled 
Blue Blood is available in English, Spanish and Portuguese. It deals with 
understanding—or lack of it—between three Ecuadoreans and three North 
Americans. Demetrio Aguilera-Malta, a distinguished Ecuadorean novelist 
and playwright, and Willis Knapp Jones, whose name and work are well 
known to Spanish teachers, collaborated in its writing. The Portuguese 
version is the contribution of Brenno Silveira, a distinguished Brazilian 
author. 
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Cervantes 


The year 1947 is the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Miguel 
de Cervantes. Everywhere in the Spanish-speaking world, as well as in parts 
of western Europe, the United States and Canada, theie are celebrations in 
honor of the great Spanish writer. Books and articles are being published 
dealing with him and his writings. In many parts of the world contests are 
being held and prizes awarded for the best studies on his work. All who are 
acquainted with his works, especially Don Quijote, know how much he 
merits the recognition of this literary contribution. The Quijote is uni- 
versally acclaimed as one of the world’s greatest books, even among those 
who have not read it and who know nothing of other Spanish literature. 

For those who are acquainted with the riches of Spanish literature, 
other than Cervantes and his period, it is a shock to hear not infrequently 
that Cervantes is the only writer in Spanish literature. Thirty years ago 
many so-called informed people sincerely thought there were few great 
Spanish writers. Today, however, there are thousands who can enjoy read- 
ing in the original the many great books of the older period and especially 
the Spanish novels, plays, essays and poetry of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. These readers recall how Spanish writers early were aware of the 
elementos disolventes of western European civilization, the effects of which 
are now Clearly observable in Europe. They recall how so many of Spain’s 
novelists, dramatists and essayists presented the weaknesses of European 
society and warned of what might happen. 

Just as Cervantes portrayed the weakness and foibles of the man of his 
day—and of all time—these more recent writers saw our current problems 
and portrayed them. While Cervantes is one of the world’s greatest novelists, 
it should be realized that there are other great Spanish writers. Although he 
was aware of the excellence of the Quijote, Cervantes simply could not have 
understood those who think his to be the only important literature of Spain. 
His reply would have included the names of many of his contemporaries. 
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A MESSAGE FROM OUR PRESIDENT 


We are beginning a new year, 1948, and the world seems in necd of harmony more 
than ever before. We, teachers of foreign languages, expounders of foreign cultures, have 
no little to contribute in creating better understanding among nations. Let us keep this 
ever in mind, and let us swing harmoniously into action to the full extent of our strength. 

We have worked separately, sometimes at odds with one another. It is high time 
that we should join our efforts, recognizing that we have one goal, one common goal, that 
of spreaders of knowledge and understanding of other peoples. To this end, I pledge un- 
remittingly my active efforts. 

JuLtio DEL Toro 
President, NFMLTA 


“Es Ist or Es Gibt” 


This article by Stuart A. Gallacher in the May issue of the Modern Language Journal, 
dealing with the problem of teaching American students when to use es ist and es gibt, inter- 
ested me greatly. I have been teaching German for more than ten years. Furthermore, I was 
born and educated in Germany and spoke German exclusively for many years before learning 
to speak any other language. Yet all I could tell my students on the subject is what Mr. 
Gallacher found in those numerous textbooks he examined. Let me add Beginning German— 
p. 124—and Continuing German—p. 97—(Otto P. Schinnerer) in which it is said: “It is some- 
times difficult to tell precisely whether to use ‘es gibt’ or ‘es ist (es sind).’ In general ‘es gibt’ 
stresses existence only.” (Italics mine). 

As Mr. Gallacher admits, “the problem seems a minor one.”” To decide between es ist and 
es gibt, the student needs Sprachgefiihl, which he can acquire only by a very considerable prac- 
tice in conversation. The false use of es gibt is “one of those things” which betray the non- 
German. Asit is not my job to train under-cover agents, this problem has never worried me. 

Nevertheless, I should welcome Mr. Gallacher’s new rule if it made “the problem simpler 
for the student.’”’ Mr. Gallacher says: “If the object is a concrete thing or things limited to the 
personal (immediate) surroundings of the observer, use es ist, es sind and so on. In all other 
instances use es gibt and so on.” His most interesting example is the following sentence: “There 
are 312 pine trees on the Michigan State College campus.’”’ According to Mr. Gallacher, stu- 
dents in this case should use sein “‘if it is their personal surroundings. As soon as it is a place 
name any distance from the observer, it becomes a geographical situation which requires the 
use of some form of geben.” 

Unfortunately, this does not work. Es gibt is not correct German for this sentence. It does 
not make any difference whether a Michigan State undergraduate is making the statement 
right on the campus or whether a German student in Heidelberg is speaking. 

Maybe Mr. Gallacher will be able to modify his rule. In its present form, I am afraid, it 
cannot be accepted. 

ARTHUR F. WALBER 
Hackley School 
Tarrytown, New York 
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The Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center was founded in July, 
1947, to prepare and distribute audio-visual materials for classroom use. It is a private, 
non-profit organization which functions as a lending library for schools, universities, 
libraries, museums and all educational organization. For more information concerning 
the membership fee and materials available, write to the Franco-American Distribution 
Center—attention Miss Ruth Cornfield—934 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, New York. 


Teachers of French are reminded of the services of the National Information Bureau 
of the American Association of Teachers of French. Professor Daniel Girard, Dir. 
A.A.T.F. Bureau, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York, is 
in charge. 


The Current Novel in Spain 


Last month’s Journal (pages 426-430) contained a short study of two novels of one of 
Spain’s most promising younger novelists, Ignacio Agusti. Since its penning last spring, other 
news of current novelists and their writings has come out of Spain in increasing quantity. Al- 
though it may still be some time before a clear picture of Spain’s present novelistic production 
is available to foreign readers, recent reports offer information which is interesting even though 
fragmentary. Spanish commentators are in general agreement that their current novels are as 
a group not of very high quality. The Spanish are trying to encourage better novels with at 
least one annual prize, the Premio Nadal. This award, which “M. M. C.”” (Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies, July, 1947, p. 188) asserts “aspira a ser el Goncourt espafiol,’’ went in 1944 to Carmen 
Laforet’s Nada, in 1945 to José Félix Tapia’s La luna ha entrado en casa, and in 1946 to J. 
M. Gironella’s Un hombre. The two that I have seen—Nada and Un hombre—are no better 
than mediocre in spite of certain traits that lift them above the commonplace. 

A novelist who has achieved some reputation among discerning readers is Juan Antonio 
de Zunzunegui. Among other things, he has written at least two novels about his native Bilbao 
iAy ... estos hijos! (Barcelona, 1943) and La guiebra (Madrid, 1947). Zunzunegui has a number 
of gifts that may yet make him of a better than second-rate novelist: a facility for authentic 
dialogue, an occasional capacity for creating plausible character as well as unusual figures of 
speech, an ability to observe and record the commonplace details of daily living. But to for- 
eigners, and to others who lack an intimate knowledge of life in Bilbao, this very capacity to 
reproduce the little commonnesses of quotidian existence is apt to make him seem dull; he is 
deficient in the genuis of a Pereda or a Galdés to invest the monotony of living with supreme 
interest. 

A better artist is Camilo José Cela, whose La familia de Pascual Duarte (4th ed., Barcelona, 
1946) presents an arresting study of psycopathology. In its distinctive way the book is beauti- 
ful—and highly adult. Dr. Gregorio Marafién, who offers a prélogo to the fourth edition, tries 
to anticipate the verdict of posterity by asserting that the novel is already a classic. This is 
strong and perhaps too fulsome praise, but at the least the story is an intriguing analysis of 
abnormal character, persuasive in its understanding of the complex interplay of those factors 
that compose the human personality. Pascual Duarte, the protagonist, is reared in an environ- 
ment that is uncannily reminiscent of that of the old picaresque novel. Victimized by a brutal 
and drunken father and mother, he begins in late adolescence to covet a more perfect existence. 
This constantly eludes him since his ideal—which he is too inarticulate to formulate completely 
even to himself—is too perfect to be found in the harsh Extremaduran reality that surrounds 
him. His nearest approach to happiness comes with his marriage to Lola, and with the birth of 
their son. The infant’s death in less than a year is a psychic shock which Pascual can hardly 
endure. He runs away for two years, his flight being the outward evidence of his lack of ad- 
justment to the evils of normal existence, the symbol of his fear of life. On his return he finds 
Lola with child; the father is E] Estirao, who had previously helped Pascual’s sister Rosario 
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along the road to prostitution. Pascual kills El Estirao and is sentenced to many years in the 
penitentiary. Because of his exemplary behavior he is released after the third year; his sensa- 
tions on being returned to the evil which freedom means to him are expressed in the revelatory 
words “Me soltaron; me abrieron las puertas, me dejaron indefenso ante todo lo malo.” On his return 
home—Lola is now dead—he marries Esperanza, who had loved him for years. Their life for a 
time is happy except for Pascual’s mother’s dislike of the daughter-in-law. Goaded beyond 
endurance by the cumulative effect of his mother’s monstrous cruelty and brutality, Pascual 
kills her, horribly. He escapes for a time and during that period commits at least two other 
murders, apparently driven to them by his impossibly idealistic insistence on perfect justice, a 
justice which he himself prefers to execute. In the end he dies on the gallows. 

Allin all, La familia de Pascual Duarte, in its ramifications into the fields of psychiatry and 
of complex social relationships, is a penetrating study of the human spirit. The story has a 
certain baffling quality; Pascual is not entirely clear-cut in his psychology. He is as hard to 
analyze as complex human nature is apt to be. The style of the novel is as distinctive as the 
content. The sentences flow with great smoothness, and their unusual length helps give them 
the somewhat archaic flavor that adds to the picaresque-like atmosphere. Not the least inter- 
esting feature of the volume is the author’s foreword, which shows a strong sense of humor 
that is entirely lacking in the somber and tragic story. The foreword also presents names 
of some of the younger men of letters who are now producing and gives a hint of the literary cur- 
rents that formed after 1939. 

In addition to the above, numerous names of novelists and their novels are available from 
various sources. Recent numbers of the Indice Cultural Espafol list the following (place and 
date of publication are usually lacking in the Jndice): Elisabeth Mulder, Alba grey; Cacilio 
Benftez de Castro, Cuando los angeles duermen; Bartolomé Soler, Marcos Villari and La 
llanura muerta; Mercedes Séenz de Alonso, Altas esferas; Luis Marfa de Aramburu, Entre 
brumas; Antonio José Hern4ndez Navarro, Jda y vuelta; Vicente Escribé, Una raya en el mar 
and Un hombre en la tierra de nadie; Carlos Martinez Barbeito, El bosque de Ancines. The 
Indice does not imply that the list is complete and, presumably, includes only those novels 
deemed worthy of serious attention. 

M. M. C., mentioned above as reporting from Madrid on the current literature, names 
Gonzalo Torrente Ballester’s El gol pe de estado de Guadalupe Limén and announces the early ap- 
pearance of Cinco sombras, a novel by Eulalia Galvarriato and a finalist for the Premio Nadel 
(19467). M. M. C. also states that the current literature has a growing vitality and a more cer- 
tain orientation. He does not suggest the direction or the character of orientation. 

From the Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica, the Boletin de Informacién for March 15, 1947, 
names Tomas Borrds, without suggesting a title for him, and also Sombras del pasado by 
Marfa de los Romedios Bravo and Como el humo by Marfa Luisa de Olano. In the same Boletin, 
Antonio Covaleda offers a brief but enlightening study, “La novela espanola contempordnea.” 
He states (page 6) that there are more than twenty younger novelists who have made them- 
selves known only recently. The younger men, writes Covaleda, may be divided into two 
groups: “a un lado los estilistas—se percibe la lectura atenta de Miré, de ‘Azorin’ y de Proust— 
prestos al ritmo de la prosa; més forma que accién; mds elegancia que peripecia o relato. Al otro 
lado, los obsesionados por el argumento—honda huella barojiana—, por la trama.”? Among them 
Balzac is no longer in fashion, while Dostoiewski and Remarque (along with Proust) have in- 
fluence. Covalida sees also a heavy current of influence from the North American novel and 
movie. The result has been “‘un tipo de relato novelistico extranto a nuestra tradicioén y que parti- 
cipa en proporciones iguales del folletin y del psicoandlisis. Se intenta buscar lo dramdtico a 
orillas de lo patolégico, creando un clima de turbulentas pasiones en el que los personajes, al margen 
de toda normalidad, psicolégicamente morbosos, chocan los unos contra los otros sobre un fondo 
siempre sombrio, agrio y atormentado.”’ Both Nada and La familia de Pascual Duarte belong in 
this group, he affirms. 

Covaleda lists some of the younger novelists and an occasional title: Miguel Villalonga 
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(El tonto discreto and Miss Giacomini), Camilo José Cela (who, following La familia de Pascual 
Duarte wrote Pabellén de reposo and El nuevo Lazarillo), Pedro de Lorenzo, Pedro Alvarez 
(Nasa and Los chachos), Pedro Garcia Su4rez, Eugenia Serrano (“no acierta en la novela”), 
Garcia Rodriguez Escudero (Nosotros no éramos ast) Julio Trena (Sol en las persianas), Alvaro 
de Iglesia (Af ds de mi nariz), Garcia Luengo (El fracasado), Tristan Yuste, Adolfo Lizén 
Dario Fernd4ndez Flérez, Pombo Angulo, Manuel Vela Jiménez, Rafael Garcia Serrano (Fiel, 
infanteria). 

Some of the older novelists are still writing. Baroja turns out an occasional story, but his 
best accomplishment of recent date is the publications of his Obras completas; the second 
volume appeared this year. Concha Espina also has published, in one volume, her Obras com- 
pletas and a recent novel, El mds fuerte. Covaleda, in the Boletin of reference, mentions as still 
active Ricardo Baroja, “Azorfn,’’ Pérez de Ayala, Ramén Gémez de la Serna, Benjamin 
Jarnés, W. Fernandez Flérez, Ledesma Miranda, Gonz4lez Anaya, Antonio Reyes Huertas, 
Francisco Camba, Juan Antonio Cabezas. Ricardo Leén died in 1943. The various issues of the 
New International Year Book from 1940 on have names and titles that might be added to our 
list but not repeated here because the volumes are of easy access to the interested reader. 

GERALD E. WADE 
University of Tennessee 


French teachers and others interested in French have organized a Chicago French 
Film Society to preview French films. The group started meeting in October and will 
continue its meetings through May, the first Wednesday of the month, 8:00 P.M.., 
Woodrow Wilson Hall, 84 E. Randolph Street. Members pay $2.50 for the year or 
$.50 a meeting. Films are supplied by the International Film Bureau. 


“Words: the New Dictionary’’* 


Of particular interest to foreign language specialists is the inclusion in this work of a 
section devoted to foreign sentences and phrases. This is not the customary dictionary offering 
of foreign words that have entered English but actual bits of everyday conversation in French, 
Spanish, German, Japanese and Russian, the first three in both original spelling and English 
semi-phonetic transcription, the last two in transcription only. The German and French are the 
contribution of Katherine E. Stechmann, the Spanish of William Wachs of Brooklyn College, 
the Russian of Anna S. Michouroff of the American-Russian Institute, the Japanese of Rodney 
S. Notoni. 

While foreign language teachers will be pleased at this recognition given their subject by a 
great popular dictionary, they will be a little dismayed at the rather casual way in which the 
offering has been thrown together. 

In French, we note the omission of the grave accent from biére, interpréte and méne; the 
rendition of “How far is it to?” by A combien de distance se trouve? ; of “How is the weather?” 
by Que fait-il? ; of “Who is that?” by Qui est celui? ; of “Open”’ by ouvré (the adjective is wanted, 
to judge by the rendition in the other languages; but even the imperative of the verb could be 
improved). 

The Spanish has me allegro for me alegro; functiona for funciona; éQué dia del a semana 
es?; como (interrogative) without the accent; and a distressing system of transcribing inter- 
vocalic d by th (kwee-thah-thoh for cuidado; seh-rah-thoh for cerrado and so on) without in- 
forming the reader that it is the soft, not the hard sound of English ¢/ that is to be used. 

German has Zuhause; ich bin ein Amerikaner; haven for haben; lhr for Ihr; beruf for 
Beruf; and a transcribed fehr-tsy-un for verzeihen that leaves one in doubt as to the value of the 


* Grosset and Dunlap, New York, 1947, pp. xxxi+704. Price, $2.00. 
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In Russian we find, among other things, bth for vih in “Are you ill?”’; “Good day” and 
“Good morning” literally translated, in spite of the far more common zdrah-stvooy-tyeh; 
nee-chee-vaw stressed on the first instead of the last syllable; vaks for vash in “What is your 
name?”; zhah-cheet for znah-cheet in “What does this mean?”; puh-zhah-loo-stuh passim 
for the normal pronunciation puh-zhahl-stuh; eez-vee-neec-yeh for “Excuse me”’, in which the 
cis a misprint for a ¢; dy-tee for “give’’, in which the vowel-value of the y is a guess; and great 
indecision in the transcription of accented e, sometimes given as e (let, zdess, gdeh) ; sometimes 
as ye (dyen, nyet); sometimes as yay (nyee-dyay-lyse). No attempt is made to indicate pala- 
talization of final consonants followed by myagkiy znak (dyen, yest). 

The Japanese translator insists on rendering all final short «’s in verb-forms (normally 
elided in pronunciation) by 00 (de-soo for des’; ma-soo for mas’); the same applies to the short 
i of the past ending -mash’ta, which is given the full kana syllabic value (doh-ee-tah-see mah- 
see tah). He normally gives see for the syllable for which Romaji uses shi, but surprises us in 
“What is the matter?’”’ with doh shee-tah noh deh-soo ka. The accusative postposition woh 
is given its full kana value rather than the actual pronunciation (of); the first personal pronoun 
is rendered as wah-tah-koo-see instead of the spoken wah-tah-k’shee. “Thank you’’ would 
better be transcribed ah-ring-ah-toh than ah-rih-gah-toh. The translator also inquires whether 
you speak English where all the others have used the names of their own languages, but this 
may be a tribute to the greater difficulty of his language. 

These are errors that can easily be remedied in new editions. What is of permanent value 
is the fact that the uninitiate, and particularly school-children, will have at their disposal the 
rudiments of foreign-language instruction in this dictionary, which offers other interesting and 
novel features—a simplified self-pronouncing system that completely does away with the old 
and confusing diacritical marks; brief, efficient and up-to-date definitions, abundant illustra- 
tions; a full stock of slang expressions and colloquialisms; interesting and useful geographic, 
historical and biographic material; a “Secretarial Handbook”’ that will be of use to far more 
people than the secretaries and stenographers whom the editors modestiy claim; a “New 
Words” section from which we all can learn; and even a set of vocabulary quizzes somewhat 
reminiscent of the Reader’s Digest. 

Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, now offers work leading to a 
Master’s Degree in the teaching of Slavic languages. In addition to studying the Methods 
of Teaching Foreign Languages, candidates for the degree will study also Meihods of 
Teaching Slavic Languages. For more information consult Professor Arthur Coleman, 
306 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University and/or Professor Daniel Girard, 555 
Thompson Hall, Teachers College. 


Reviews 


BERNAY, HENRI, L’homme qui dormit cent ans, abridged and edited by 
Otto F. Bond. (Graded French Readers, Book Five-Alternate.) D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, 1946; text, pp. 1-64, exercises, 65-68, 
vocabulary, 69-83. Price, $.44. 


Here is one more little volume which comes to take its place in the carefully-graded series 
of alternate French readers edited by Professor Bond. 

We recognize that it must be very difficult to find stories that will sustain the interest of 
adult readers and that will not be disfigured by the streamlining operation they have to under- 
go in order to present just the right amount of new words and idioms. This is a somewhat 
satisfactory choice, and the style certa:aly does not suffer from the editing process. 

We are told that “it is reminiscent of H. G. Wells’ When the Sleeper Awakens ...a 
projection of contemporary social, economic, and cultural trends and characteristics into the 
world of the year 2025.” Perhaps the trouble is that the story, opening in 1927, has already 
been outdone in more ways than one in 1947. What have been the “révolution européenne de 
1935,” “le bombardement de New York par les Japonais en 1982,” and others casually mentioned 
by the author, we do not know, but we have documentary evidence about Buchenwald, Stalin- 
grad, Saint-L6, Hiroshima. Will the veteran who lives in a prefabricated house, or more often 
in a trailer, take a great interest in the rather feeble power of imagination of the author? Yet 
he may find interesting ground for discussion in such statements as: “J/ faut que tout le monde 
serve l’Etat; en échange, Etat assure votre vie matérielle et vous donne méme quelque chose de 
plus,” (p. 36) and Avez-vous pensé, demanda-t-elle, d la profession qu’il va falloir prendre? ... 
Personne n’a le droit de rester sans travailler aux Etats-Unis ...”’ (p.40) and “Les enfants sont 
envoyés, d l’Gge de six ans, al’ école primaire de leur district, ov ils font tous les mémes études pen- 
dant six années. Au bout de ce temps, on les envote ici avec des notes sur leur intelligence etla 
régularité de leur travail. Nous continuons leur instruction, mais chaque année, nous éliminons 
ceux qui se montrent les moins capables de réussir dans la classe a laquelle ils sont arrivés.—Que 
deviennent-ils? demanda René.—Is sont utilisés comme ouvriers, ou comme petits employés, et 
destinés @ ne jamais sortir de ces fonctions.—Et les autres?—IIs continuent leurs études et, en 
sortant de’ école, sont distribués par le Conseil supérieur de Vinstruction publique entre les diverses 
branches de lactivité du pays.—Ils n’ont pas le droitde choisir leur profession?—Non, car le 
Conseil sait mieux qu’eux ce qui leur convient” (pp. 42-43). 

Here and there, there are bits of humor which enliven the text, although they are never 
very subtle. 

There are unfortunately too many faules d’ ortographe (65): leur situation social (43), 
ne fabriquit gue . . . (45), nous sommes millionaires (46), un phonograph (52), votre négligeance 
(60). Accents are sometimes found where they do not belong or are missing altogether: en- 
régistreurs (15), enrégistrait (16), pigure (27, 29), réfuge (34), accélerer (37), pétrdle (62). Are the 
following, typographical errors, fautes de francais, or has the reviewer lost out on the evolution 
of the French language?: mais presque personne prenait l’affaire au sérieux (13), leurs passagers 
sont examinés avant d’étre permis de pénétrer dans les Etats-Unis (28), il y en a eu ala Russie 
et aux Etats-Unis (38), René arriva sur la plateforme du Rockefeller Museum en trés mauvaise 
humeur (41), Les lois sont devenues si sévéres et si nombreuses qu’on ne peut plus bouger sans en 
(?) faire des contraventions (42), Les costumes des hommes et des femmes se ressemblaient 4 ceux 
que l’on portait en Amérique (54). 
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This is not the travail soigné that one usually expects from the presses of D. C. Heath, but 
is it necessary after all for “rapid reading’’? 
Marion TAMIN 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


BroGAN, D. W., French Personalities and Problems. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1947, pp. 241+ix. Price, $3.00. 


Dr. D. W. Brogan, Professor of Political Science at Cambridge University, is the author 
of The English People, The American Character and France under the Republic. These books have 
won for the author a unique reputation as a penetrating and candid, albeit sympathetic, in- 
terpreter of three diverse cultures. In the present work, Professor Brogan returns to the subject 
of France with a collection of sixteen essays and eleven review-articles, mostly reprints dating 
from 1936 to 1945. They are the winnowing of a well-stocked, allusive mind, abounding in 
rare anecdotes, apt quotations, esoteric information, perspicacious observations and versatile 
sentiments. The main personalities treated are Dumas, Proust, Maurras, Bainville, Léon 
Daudet, Clemenceau, Jaurés, Barrés Bazaine, De Gaulle, Darlan, Tocqueville; and the princi- 
pal problems are the causes of the defeat of France and the means of her rehabilitation. 

There are dangers, however, in reprinting a series of essays on related political themes that 
were written over a period of eight so momentous years. Thus in his pre-war articles, Professor 
Brogan seems almost fascinated by the theories of Léon Daudet and Charles Maurras. By 
1942, he has become more aware of the dangerous potentialities of the hate campaigns of the 
Action Francaise group—a real trahison des clercs—and can write: “It would be idle to conceal 
the fact that Daudet shares with Maurras a great responsibility for French disunion” (p. 93). 
And in 1944, he sees that “the men of letters... have exalted such non-moral systems of 
value as the nation and the class... The poets, historians, novelists, and professors have 
much to answer for” (p. 208). 

Such a change of point of view may be an inconsistency, but it is interesting to observe the 
crystallization of the author's ideas on this problem of divided loyalties among the extreme 
nationalists. Dr. Brogan has purposely allowed these deviations in opinion to remain rather 
than submit to the “temptation to display hindsight.” (Cf. Preface.) The decision not to excise 
the repetitions of ideas, phrases and quotations which betray the limitations of the scholar 
turned journalist is less pardonable. Likewise, the casual citation of unimportant local names 
without explanation should have been eliminated. A further vagueness is caused by Professor 
Brogan’s elliptical style. The learned historian makes no compromise with the uninformed. 
When he cites the Scriptures, it is in the Latin of the Vulgate, and he does not shy at leaving 
Old French or Italian quotations in the original. The professor refuses, or does not take the 
time, to write down to the lazy or ignorant reader, a disregard of the public which is frequently 
found in the scholar who ventures into the field of journalism. 

The author, although interested and well-versed in literature, is concerned not with its 
esthetic but with its social import. So he treats “Proust as a Social Historian’”’ and is quick to 
put his finger on the point so touchy to the Marxian critics—namely, that novelist’s complete 
ignoring of the People. Again in writing of Dumas, he stresses the romantic, the glory, the 
panache, so like a model of the heroic actions of France’s partisans. 

Quite naturally the author shows a great love for France. She is the “chief teacher of the 
amenities of life—and of the dignity of man’’ and “the main smithy and market for European 
ideas.” France has “won more love and trust from other peoples than any other nation in 
modern history.” His affection for France, however, is not blindly sentimental. An informed 
appreciation of her eminent réle in the molding of the modern world serves him as a sure basis 
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for a calm, reasoned faith in her future destiny. No fair-minded reader could finish the book 
without sharing in that faith. 
RICHARD PARKER 
New York University 


PARENTI, MARINO, Manzoni e gli Altri. Cebes, Milano, 1947, pp. 200. Price, 
200 lire. 


Mr. Parenti, formerly director of the Centro di Studi Manzoniani at Milan, has assembled 
in this book a series of apparently unrelated essays touching upon various phases of Manzoni’s 
life and upon his masterpiece, the Promessi s posi. 

In “Manzoni Imprenditore”’ we are introduced to the author just as he is about to termi- 
nate his famous “risciacguatura in Arno.”’ He was concerned about placing a deterrent upon 
the many abuses that were being perpetrated on his novels by publishers all over Europe. As 
assurance that the new edition would not be pirated for at least one year he hit upon the idea 
of providing his projected serial publication with vignettes. To this end he hired the mediocre 
painter, Francesco Gonin, who faithfully and conscientiously executed his will. But he had not 
counted on the many other difficulties that were to arise. At first it was paper and engravers, 
both having to be imported from France. Then the subscription announcement created unex- 
pected resistence against its purchase. The price was too high. But despite all, publishing took 
place, whereupon the edition was pirated by other publishers; printing was unsatisfactory and 
the printer dishonest. The disillusioned author finally turned over the whole mess to his son, 
Pier Luigi. Though commercially a dismal failure, historically it was a triumph in that it gave 
us the first definitive text of the work and at the same time, through the vignettes, perpetuated 
Manzoni’s own pictorialization of his creations. Another chapter, “Cinema e Romanzo Sto- 
rico,’ goes back to 1939 whena film of the Promessi sposi was announced. The heated discus- 
sions which were elicited by the announcement can be summed up in the brief question: 
Should the film interpret or translate? Mr. Parenti favors a compromise and proceeds to ana- 
lyze the problem from the standpoint of setting and characterization. He points out, that 
while at first blush the novelist seems to be referring to definite spots in the Lecchese region, 
they become elusive on closer inspection. This is borne out by the Gonin illustrations which 
Manzoni meticulously supervised himself. What remains is the Lombard atmosphere, which 
must be preserved. To attempt, therefore, to present specifically locateable scenes would be a 
serious mistake. In contrast, the characters both in the novel and in its illustrations are more 
precise, leaving less freedom to the director. Yet all of the major figures whose traits are scruti- 
nized by Mr. Parenti are, despite this, complicated and full of nuances. It would require in- 
telligently superlative acting to make them effective. These studies, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, are the two most significant ones in the book. As to the others—Chapter I deals with 
“Manzoni a Merate,”’ a series of episodes grouped around the town or involving some of its 
citizens. It was here, at the Collegio di Merate, that Manzoni spent several years of his child- 
hood, 1791-96,—happy, care-free days under the shadow of the stern vigilance of the Padri 
Somaschi. Chapter II tells of the two brief meetings between Gioberti and Manzoni. Gioberti, 
a warm admirer, hoped that the meetings might blossom into a long and beautiful friendship. 
Manzoni, however, was inexplicably unresponsive. Chapter III, “Manzoni e Costanzo,” in- 
volves another admirer whom the celebrated man never personally met. Contrary to his custo- 
mary reserve with aspirants to literary celebrity, he expressed his approval of Costanzo’s 
poetry. Chapter IV, “Manzoni e il Finale del Fieramosca,” tells about the closing paragraphs 
of the new novel by his son-in-law, D’Azeglio, in which Manzoni replaced the ones that had 
displeased him with his own version. Chapter VI, “Le Edizioni Popolari dei Promessi S posi,’ 
throws light on the tremendous popular vogue enjoyed by the masterpiece. Chapter VII, 
«Manzoni e il Quarantotto,”’ pictures Manzoni’s ardent patriotism on the occasion of the im- 
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prisonment of his son, Filippo, by the Austrians. Chapter VIII, “Manzoni e le Accademie,” 
dwells upon the novelist’s attitude towards learned societies. 

We said in the beginning that these studies are apparently unrelated. Nevertheless, once 
they are all read, they furnish us with a fairly well-rounded portrayal of this great man and a 
keen appreciation of his Promessi sposi. The initiated will find that they can easily integrate 
these new facts with the body of Manzoniana with which they are conversant, while others 
will enjoy them even without integration. Mr. Parenti has demonstrated once again thai he is 
a past master in packing life and drama into topics garnered from a mass of arid details. 

JoserpH G. 


Northwestern University 


Garcfa-PRADA, CARLOS AND Witson, E., Lecturas hispano- 
americanas. D. C. Heath and Company, New York, 1947, pp. xii+209. 
Price, $1.60. 


The authors of this book have tried to steer a course midway between anecdotal and cul- 
tural material, and to do this they have tended to alternate the two types. Little of the text 
material thus presented is new, but it is freshly and simply told. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with line drawings. 

The conversational aim has been kept clearly in mind. Each lesson has a set of preguntas 
followed by true-false questions in Spanish which test student comprehension of the reading 
passages. Grammar is inductively presented in each lesson by a series of exercises illustrating 
the most important phase of the subject. Idioms and difficult expressions have attention called 
to them in a special section in each lesson. 

All the material in this book has been left easy enough for it to be read after a very short 
acquaintance with Spanish. 

L. CLARK KEATING 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


HI, JoHN M., ed., Poestas germanescas. Indiana University Publications, 
Humanities Series No. 15. Bloomington, Indiana, 1945, pp. xii+258. 
Price, $3.00. 


A detailed review of this excellent and interesting edition would not be in place in the 
Modern Language Journal. However, it is a pleasure to note the appearance of these poems ina 
careful modern edition. The original versions are scattered, often rare, and in general accessible 
to the curious reader only with great difficulty. In this edition we have a notably extensive 
collection, presented with scrupulous attention to the best available texts. 

The author has divided his material into four parts, built around Part II, which is a re- 
print of the edition of Romances de germania de varios autores put together by Juan Hidalgo and 
published in Barcelona in 1609. Included is the 1609 vocabulary supplied by Hidalgo. Part I 
of Professor Hill’s edition contains poems presumably composed before the appearance of the 
Hidalgo collection. Part III offers poems of similar type written by Quevedo, and Part IV, 
other compositions of the seventeenth century. A succinct introduction explains the nature of 
the undertaking, and notes at the end of the volume detail the provenience of all the poems. 
One may gratefully and gladly thank the editor for a splendid piece of work, accurately carried 
out. The only element that is lacking is a modern linguistic commentary and lexicon, which 
would be a huge enterprise, to be undertaken perhaps in connection with other texts of the 
popular language. 

Poestas germanescas implies verses that embody the language of crime and the underworld. 
The editor points out that interesting constructions occur in these poems that were taken into 
the normal spoken language. It may seem strange that the Modern Language Journal should 
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take account of the language of thieves. Let us reassure the stern mentor and declare that there 
is no intention to instruct the young in criminal jargon and vicious double talk. The splendid 
edition prepared by Professor Hill is beneficial to the curious teacher who is never satisfied 
until he has pursued words and constructions to their innermost lair. Such a teacher is deeply 
indebted to Professor Hill for this substantial contribution. 
Joun Van HorNE 
University of Illinois 


KaAuLFers, W. V., Guia al espanol. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1947, pp. 832. Price, $3.00. 


This grammar is so radical a departure from all conventional language textbooks that it is 
difficult for the reviewer to characterize it in a few words. Perhaps the author’s own explana- 
tory subtitle will serve as an introduction. He calls it “‘a graded all-purpose guide to Spanish, and 
non-consumable four-year workbook on the self-instructional mastery-unit plan.’”’ Because of 
its length and over-all coverage of linguistic phenomena, including pronunciation, intonation, 
idioms and vocabulary as well as grammatical relationships, it could almost be called an en- 
cyclopedia rather than merely a reference grammar. Unlike most reference grammars, it is not 
meant to be used consecutively, nor is it limited to reviewing material already covered in 
previous study. Although it contains enough material for a four year high school course, it can 
be used equally effectively by beginners or advanced students and can be used to supplement 
the work of Mr. Kaulfers’ two basic texts, Voces de las Américas and Voces de las Espanas, 
or to accompany the use of any Spanish text in any year of study. Again, in contrast to many 
otherwise excellent reference grammars, it contains a sufficient amount and variety of drills 
and exercises, both oral and written, to meet the widely differing needs of any group or any 
individual. In addition, there are frequent so-called self-tests and six semester tests by which 
pupils can analyze their own difficulties, evaluate their own work and measure their own prog- 
ress. 

Perhaps the spirit of the book can best be understood by a glance at the table of contents. 
Instead of listing personal, possessive or demonstrative adjectives and pronouns as such, for 
instance, the author entitles his corresponding chapters as follows: “How to translate I, you, 
me, them, ourselves, etc., How to show possession or ownership, How to point out people, 
places and things.’’ Use of tenses and moods is presented by the captions—“How to mention 
actions or conditions, How to express wishes, feelings, thoughts, suppositions or expectations, 
and How to translate -ing.”’ For the benefit o! the grammatically minded pedagogue, or the 
traditionally trained student, there is a table of contents in which grammatical references may 
be found by their conventional and technical titles. In spite of this concession to linguistic 
tradition, all the material in the book, including both explanations and exercises, is presented 
in order to enable the learner to express himself more adequately. 

It is the author’s idea that this book should be available for reference to students on every 
level and that, if so desired, enough copies could be kept in the classroom to be made available 
to different classes at different times. 

Accompanying the textbook itself is a comprehensi.e teachers’ manual, entitled “Gram- 
mar as Needed.’’ It lists the distinctive features of the textbook as follows: “Classroom-tested 
materials, adaptability, valid content, balanced content, graded content and exercises, long- 
range economy, practicability, time-saving devices, intelligibility, conversational aids, self- 
instructional aids and self-tests, vocabulary-building aids and psychological organization.” It 
suggests the following ways of using it: “As a basic four year companion grammar, for college- 
preparatory work, to enable students to work self-reliantly, for vocabulary building, for diag- 
nostic and remedial teaching, as a companion grammar and workbook for individualized class 
instruction, in general-language and consumer-language courses and to make one set serve 
several classes.” 
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All the material is presented in a challenging way and there is constant emphasis on self- 
reliance, self-evaluation, as well as constant effort at self-expression and growth in understand- 
ing and power. 

In the reviewer’s opinion two of its outstanding contributions to the teaching of foreign 
languages are the author’s recognition of the almost universal desire of learners to speak the 
language as a legitimate source of motivation and his awareness of the difficulty that American 
students have with technical grammatical terminology. Use of this text will enable the teacher 
to teach the students to speak and write Spanish correctly without being constantly frustrated 
by “the stranglehold of Latin grammar.” And familiarity with its novel techniques and varied 
introductions to grammatical constructions as functions of correct usage will enable the teacher 
with any textbook to revitalize her teaching and present linguistic subject matter from a psy- 
chological rather than from a formalistic and strictly logical point of view. The reviewer hails 
it as a very welcome and valuable contribution to the cause of modern foreign language teaching. 

LaurA B. JOHNSON 
Wisconsin High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WALSH, GERTRUDE M., Vamos al sur. D. C. Heath and Company, New 
York, 1947, pp. xviii+268. Price, $1.88. 


The only adjective that can properly describe this book is encyclopedic. The author takes 
her readers on a tour of all the Spanish-speaking countries to the south and manages to miss 
very few worth-while sights or cultural aspects of the places visited. The effect is somewhat 
disconcerting. It’s pie for breakfast every day. The reader gets facts and more facts: sociology 
history, folk-lore, literature and language. The vocabulary contains about 3,000 words. 

The exercises of this book are no less compact and solid. In about thirty pages of fairly fine 
print the student is given a review not only of grammar and modismos but of the factual ma- 
terial in the text, along with materials for ¢emas, oral or written, and questions for oral use. 

The illustrations which are unusually handsome and of which there are twenty-eight full 
pages do a lot to make graphic the material that is discussed. My only quarrel] with the book is 
its embarrassment of riches. The author has packed enough material into the book for two 
years of reading and discussion. Even so it is a magnificent tour de force and deserves careful 
reading. 

L. CLARK KEATING 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 
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Volumes VI to X (1921-25) $6.00 $ .75 
Volumes XI to XV (1926-30) $5.00 $ .65 
Volumes XVI to XXV (1931-40) $4.00 $ .50 
Volumes XXVI to XXX (1941-46) $ .40 
Volume XXXI (1947) $ .40 


U. S. Postage Stamps (2¢ and 3¢) will be accepted on amounts of 
less than $1.00. Otherwise, please remit by check or money order. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Please mention THe Mopern LAaNnGuaGe JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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EL COLEGIO DE M&XICO 
publica trimestralmente la 


Nueva 
REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA 
HISPANICA 


Director: Amado Alonso (Harvard 
University) 

Redactores: William Berrien, Américo Cas- 
tro, Antonio Castro Leal, Fidelino de Fi- 
gueiredo, Hayward Keniston, Irving A. 
Leonard, Maria Rosa Lida, José Luis 
Martinez, Agustin Millares Carlo, José F. 
Montesinos, Marcos A. Morinigo, S. G. 
Morley, Tomas Navarro, Federico de Onis, 
Alfonso Reyes, Ricardo Rojas, José Rojas 
Garciduefias, Angel Rosenblat, Manuel 
Toussaint y Silvio Zavala. 

Redactor Bibliografico: Sidonia C. Rosen- 
baum (Hispanic Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity). 

Secretario: Raimundo Lida (El Colegio de 
México). 


Precio de Suscripcion y Venta: 


En México: 15 pesos moneda nacional al afio; 
en el extranjero: 5 délares norteamericanos. 
Numero suelto: 4 pesos moneda nacional y 
1.50 délares, respectivamente. 


REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION 


EL COLEGIO DE MEXICO 
Sevilla 30 
México, D.F. 


3 Attractwe Readers 


PRIMER LIBRITO DE LECTURA 


For the First and Second years 


A profusely illustrated reader of short, simple, 
interesting stories with graded exercises after 
each story. 


LEYENDAS Y CUENTOS 
PANAMERICANOS 
For the Second year 


Beautifully illustrated anecdotes, folkloric leg- 
ends and stories about the Hispanic-American 
countries with suggested activities and com- 
plete vocabularies. 


SPANISH SILENT READER 
For the Second and Third years 


The most effective methods of developing the 
reader’s ability to grasp the contents of the 
printed page. Numerous classified selections 
and exercises. 


For approval copies and a complete list of 
Spanish publications write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


nnouncing 


A MODERN 
FRENCH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


By Boyp G. Carter, University of Nebraska, and 
C. G. Rowe, /owa State College 


T 


HIS NEW text for the French Review Course combines idiom and grammar review 
with materials for conversation. It is especially suitable to the needs of the heteroge- 


neous group which is characteristic of todays intermediate French course. The book 


commences with a quick review of verbs and idioms which is particularly valuable in deal- 
ing with students who have resumed language study after a lapse of a year or more. The 
main part of the text is devoted to a thorough general review of grammar with special 
sections devoted to conversation. 250 pages, $2.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please mention THE Mopern LANGUAGE JoURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


Up to the minute revision of the pamphlet compiled in 1941 by Wm. 
Leonard Schwarz, Lawrence A. Wilkins, and Arthur G. Bovée. 


Prepared under the auspices of the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS by 


Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of 
the City of New York 


with the aid of the following advisory committee: 
Professor Daniel Girard, Teachers College, N.Y. (French) 
Professor Giinther Keil, Hunter College, N.Y. (German) 
Professor Vittorio Ceroni, Hunter College, N.Y. (Italian) 
Professor José Martel, City College, N.Y. (Spanish) 
Professor Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia University (Slavic languages) 
Professor José Fragoso, New York University (Portuguese) 


Copies of the above pamphlet may be obtained at go cents each, postpaid, 
payable in advance. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Bus. Mgr. 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Lovis 5, Missouri 


The official publication of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


is a periodical indispensable to those connected with the teaching of the 
German language and literature because it stresses educational and 
pedagogical problems which confront every American teacher of German. 
Since its inception in 1928, the GERMAN QUARTERLY has enjoyed 
the confidence of a large group of discriminating readers widely distrib- 
uted throughout the continent. 


Subscription is $2.50 a year 
the issues appearing in 
January, March, May, and November 


Managing Editor: oe Manager: 
Epcar H. HEMMINGHAUS 

Bown H. ZEYDEL ; Hunter College 

University of Cincinnati 695 Park Avenue 


Cincinnati 21, Ohio New York 21, N.Y. 
For sample copies, address Business Manager 


Please mention THe Mopern LANGuaGE JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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Ludwig Thoma: 


GESCHICHTEN AUS BAYERN 


Edited with Introduction, Fragen, and Vocabulary 
By Joserm Aexis, Ph.D., University of Nebraska 


In GESCHICHTEN AUS BAYERN we have a group of stories full of 
life, vigor, and good cheer, which exemplify Thoma’s varied authorship. 
Tante Frieda and Die Indianerin, taken from his Lausbubengeschichten, deal 
with boy life and present many amusing situations; Das Kalbchen describes 
the visit of some city people to a country estate and is a vivid picture of life 
in the country; Peter Spanningers Liebesabenteuer and Kaspar Asam are 
humorous narratives of a Bavarian small town. 


Having practised law at Munich for a brief period, Thoma finally aban- 
doned the career of a lawyer and devoted himself exclusively to writing. He 
joined the staff of Simplicissimus, a comic paper, which served as the cham- 


pion of the liberel group in opposing the policies of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 


Ludwig Thoma is the master of the peasant story and novel. A happy 
combination of poet and journalist, he became the epic writer of Bavarian 
rural life into which he had been born. The dwellers of the small town 
strongly attracted him, and he often directed the shafts of satire at their 
foibles, lashing their selfishness and jealousies and making fun of their 
provincialism and self-satisfaction. 


In the May number, 1946, of The German Quarterly, Professor Alfred 
Adler devotes eight pages to a helpful pedagogical article, Speaking, Reading 
and Learning about Tante Frieda. 


xiv + 198 pages, illustrated. Price $1.40. 


MIDWEST BOOK COMPANY 
1811 S. Pershing Road Lincoln 2, Nebraska 
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Something old, something new. . . 
NOTHING bottowed, NOTHING blue/ 


A slight revision of the old formula for a happy 
marriage gives you the recipe for the season’s 
most successful short story volume: 


CONTES ET RECITS 


EDITION DE FRANCOIS DENOEU 


RaBELAIs, Les moutons 4 la mer (Gargantua et 
Pantagruel, Bk. 4); Mme ve Sévicne, Le suicide de 
Vatel (Lettres); Lamarting, Maudit chien (Confi- 
dences, Bk. 5); Huco, Jean Valjean et l'évéque (Les 
Miserables), and Victor Hugo au sacre de Charles X 
(Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa vie); DuMAs, 
L’évasion d’Edmond Dantés (Le Comte de Monte 
Cristo) and Harel et son cochon (Mes Mémoires); 
Merimte, Mort de Carmen (Carmen); Dauner, 
Tartarin tue un lion et rentre 4 Tarascon (Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon); Batzac, Le chouan decapit¢ 
(Les Chouans), and Le soldat et la panthére (Une 
passion dans le désert); DuHAmeL, L’histoire de la 
hache (Chronique des Pasquiers, Vol. IV), and Com- 
ment vaincre la timidté (Chronique des Pasquiers, Vol. 
VIII); Mauriac, Une mére s’accuse pour sauver son 
fils (Le Naud de Vipéres). 


HOLT 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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